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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1954 


Unirtep Srates SENATE, 
SupcoMMItTTeE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act AND Oruer INTERNAL 
Security Laws, or TUE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3 p. m., in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, presiding. 

Present: Senators Hendrickson and Welker. 

Also present: Alva Carpenter, chief counsel and executive direc- 
tor of the Internal Security Subcommittee; J. Sourwine, counsel of the 
Judiciary Committee and associate counsel, Internal Security Sub- 
committee; and Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, professional staff member. 

Senator Henprickson. This hearing of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security will now be in order, The witness this afternoon is 
General Almond. 

General, we greet you and we are grateful for your presence. Gen- 
eral Almond, in meeting here with you today, we are conscious of the 
fact that you have served your country long and well, with courage, 
with devotion, with brilliance, and with honor. 

Your career was a varied one, rich in combat experience, in ad- 
vanced training, in staff work, and in accumulated experiences. You 
fought in World War I and served in the occupation thereafter. You 
were in military intelligence work in the midthirties. In World War 
II you liberated Genoa and worked with and observed the Italian 
partisans, As Chief of Staff of the Far East Command in Tokyo in 
the postwar years, you were in an exceptionally advantageous posi- 
tion to observe the march of events in the Far East and the rising 
power of Soviet Russia and of Communist China in that crucial area, 
As chief of staff in Tokyo, and as commander of the X Corps in 
Korea, you can speak with unique authority on some of the events 
of the first year of the Korean war. 

Your published statements and your testimony before Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee No. 2 of the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
indicate grave distress at some of the events of that war. 

On February 13, 1953, in an interview in U. S. News & World 
Report, you stated, in part: 

I had no confidence in the armistice talks then, and I don’t now * * * to 
harangue and delay and allow your opponent to become stronger so that he 
can fight you harder later on is unpardonable, in my humble opinion as a sol- 
dier * * *, My philosophy is to engage the chosen enemy to defeat him in 
battle * * *, My belief is that when we engage an enemy, we ought to defeat 
that enemy * * *, I also think that where we have an enemy who is inclined 
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to become stronger and stronger, we have to seek a solution, and it has to be 
either a different approach by force or an effective political arrangement on a 
national) policy basis. 

General, this subcommittee is not concerned with either foreign or 
with military policy per se. We are concerned, however, as I know 
you are concerned, with the national security and the tranquility of 
this great country of ours. We believe, as I know you believe, as 
millions of Americans believe, that there have been and still are hostile 
forces working tirelessly to corrupt, to misdirect and to destroy us 
from within. 

We believe that the most skillful, and the most menacing, of these 
forces are engaged in trying to subvert our political and military 
policy. This would be a logical deduction even though it were based 
on no tangible evidence, but solely on the nature of the enemy and on 
his announced purpose. This subcommittee has tried to approach 
each of its investigations judiciously, seeking out the truth, searching 
for the pattern of subversion. Some of its investigations have been 
initiated by the American people, through letters, through group 
petitions, through information collected and sent to the subcommittee. 
Other investigations have developed as events clarified previously 
assembled facts, and added new urgency to the pursuit of unexplored 
items. Our interest in past events has been and is directed to the 
present danger and the future. 

The series of hearings, of which this meeting today is a part, was 
initiated last August with the appearance before the subcommittee of 
General Mark Clark. The late Senator McCarran met with General 
George Stratemeyer in Florida. More recently, we have questioned 
General James Van Fleet. 

In each instance, information was gleaned that helped clarify the 
still-confused, partly-undisclosed story of the Korean war. In each 
instance, it was discovered that these great generals shared our un- 
easiness and had asked themselves some of the questions the American 
people are asking: “Why? And who? And when? And how will 
it end?” 

Today, General Almond, we are asking you to share with us your 
knowledge, your observations, and your judgment in the interest of 
the internal security of this great Nation you have served so long and 
so valiantly. 

Now, General, you were sworn in executive session this morning, but 
I think it would be good form to have you sworn again in public 
hearing. 

General, do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to 
give before this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Atmonp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD M. ALMOND, LIEUTENANT GENERAL, 
U. §. ARMY, RETIRED 


Senator Henpricxson. Thank you. Now, would you state your full 
name and your address and something of your career for the record, 
General ? 

General Atmonp. My name is Edward Mallory Almond. I was 
born in Luray, Va., on December 12, 1892. I attended school there 
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and in Culpeper, Va., from which I graduated, as a high-school senior. 
I then went to Virginia Military Institute, from which I graduated 
as a bachelor of science in electrical engineering in 1915. In 1916 I 
entered the Army as a second lieutenant in what was known as the 
first provisional class, at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and for 3 months 
underwent a training course similar to the officer training courses 
that followed in World War I. I then became a second lieutenant 
on the Mexican border with the 4th Infantry and later on commanded 
a company in that regiment and the 58th Infantry. We were moved 
from the border at Brownsville, Tex., to Gettysburg, Pa., and there 
the United States 4th Division was formed, and I became a part of the 
4th Division, first as a company commander and later as a battalion 
commander of the 12th Machinegun Battalion. In that capacity I 
went to Europe with the 4th Division in the First World War. I 
participated with that division in all the major engagements from 
May of 1918 until the armistice on November 11, 1918. 

I then participated in the army of occupation on the Rhine for 
about 8 months. Upon my return to the United States I became an 
oflicer in charge of civilian instruction at a military school in an 
ROTC capacity, Reserve Officer Training Corps. From there I went 
to Fort Benning, Ga., to the Infantry School, and took a course for 
commanders and later stayed at the Infantry School as an instructor 
in the Department of Tactics for 4 years. At the same time, General 
Marshall was the assistant commandant at the Infantry School. Fol- 
lowing that tour of 4 years, and in 1928, I was detailed to attend the 
General Staff C ollege at Fort Leavenworth, which I did for 2 years. 

Following that service, I went to the Philippine Islands and became 
a battalion commander of Philippine Scouts and served at Fort 
William McKinley, very close to Manila. Following that tour, I came 
back to the United States as a student at the Army War College, then 
at Fort McNair in Washington, D.C. 

Following that tour, [ was detailed to the War Department General 
Staff where I served for 4 years in the Department of Intelligence. 
From there I went to the Air Corps Tactical School as a ground officer 
for a year’s training in the employment of aviation, combat aviation. 
F ollowing that I went to the Naval War ( ‘ollege at Newport, R. I., 
where I spent a year, trying to learn something about the problems and 
activities of the Navy. 

I went from that assignment back to the War Department and the 
Department of Intelligence, where I spent the next 6 months. And 
from there, I was assigned as the Operations Officer of the Sixth Army 
Corps in Providence, R. I. As training officer of the Sixth Army 
Corps in 1941 I participated in the maneuvers that we had in the 
Carolinas in those days, which was just before our entry into the war, 
World War II. 

I then became chief of staff of the Sixth Army Corps, shortly after 
the Japanese action against Pearl Harbor, and from that assignment 
I was promoted to the rank of br igadier general, assigned to the 93d 
Division, stationed at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. I served in that capacity 
for 5 months when I was promoted to major general and given com- 
mand and the task of organizing the 92d Division, with headquarters 
at Fort McClellan, Ala. 

From that assignment in Alabama, I went back to the desert with 
this division, the 92d, and trained there for more than a year. Fol- 
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lowing that training, in August of 1944, I was sent to the Italian 
theater, where I participated in all of our operations until the end 
ot the war in 1945, under the command of the Fifth Army, mostly, 
Gen. Mark Clark and later Gen. Lucian Truscott. 

Following the termination of the war in Europe, I was assigned to 
command the 2nd United States Infantry Division for the purpose of 
redeploying that division in Japan and finishing the military opera- 
tions over there, in conjunction with all the other troops that were 
so designated. Before I could take command of that division, the 
war ended, as we all know. 

We know of the signing of the terms of agreement aboard the Bat- 
tleship Afissour?. 

I commanded the 2d Division at Camp Swift in Austin, Tex., and 
at Camp Lewis, Wash., for the next 8 months, when in June 1946 I 
was transferred to Tokyo as one of 12 general officers of the Army; 
and there I was given an assignment in General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, first as his personnel officer, G-1, where I remained for 5 
months, starting in June 1946, until November or early December 
1946. I then became the Deputy Chief of Staff, Far East Command, 
for the Army portion of General MacArthur’s responsibilities. 

He was both Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers and Com- 
mander of the Army Forces in the Japanese area and the Philippine 
area. 

In 1949, February, I became Chief of Staff under General Mac- 
Arthur, and, as such, remained until the 12th of September 1950, when 
T became commander of the X Corps, and participated in the Inchon 
landing, and other operations in Korea, terminating on July 15, 1951. 
At that time, I returned to the United States and became commandant 
of the Army War College at Carlisle, Pa., where I remained until I 
was retired on the 31st of January 1953. 

I now am retired and live in Anniston, Ala. 

Senator Henprickxson. Mr. Carpenter, you may proceed to develop 
the testimony of the witness. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, I would like to go back to the period of 
1934-38. I believe at that time you were in the Latin-American sec- 
tion of the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department 
General Staff; is that correct ? 

General Atmonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, while you were in that section, did you 
have cause to wonder about Communist infiltration in our Govern- 
ment or possible Communist subversion of our policy ? 

General Ataonp. I most certainly did. 

Mr. Carrventer. Would you tell us about that, please? 

General Atmonp. When I became a part of the G-2 Division of 
the General Staff in June of 1934. 

Senator Wetxer. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Henprickson. The Senator from Idaho. 

Senator Wetxer. Will you define for the record, please, what you 
mean by G-2? I know and I want the record to so show. 

General Atmonp. Yes, sir. The intelligence functions of most 
staffs, starting with the Department of the Army, or the War Depart- 
ment then, are placed in what they call G-2, the Department of 
Intelligence. It is a General Staff section. 
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Senator Wetxer. Thank you, General. I am sorry for the inter- 
ruption. 

General Armonp. When I joined that section in June of 1934, I 
was told that the Department of the Army was in a complete state of 
confusion because of a recent order, I will say in the last 3 or 4 months 
prior to that time, emanating from some very high authority, that 
investigators representing the Nye committee were authorized to go 
through the files of the Department of the Army or the War Depart- 
ment, and to see any file we had. The thing that concerned those 
responsible for their files was what would be the result of general 
investigations of the most secret files we had, and would the informa- 
tion in those files, secured for the investigation, be held within the 
proper limits. 

That caused a lot of consternation among those officers responsible 
for the files, which were prepared in some cases in all confidence, 
which involved the relationship between the Latin-American coun- 
tries and our own country, with which we were trying, as far as 
possible, to build the highest types of friendship. To throw dis- 
cussions and our interest in their discussions and interests open to 
unknown grabbing or misuse or misappropriation was something that 
we could not see the end of. 

Therefore, at that time we were very much disturbed by what we 
though was at least pinkish intrusion in the most secret files in our 
establishment. 

Mr. Carpenter. Now, I would like to take you to 1938-44, General. 
I believe you have testified that you graduated from the Air Force 
Tactical School and also from the Naval War C ollege. Yet you were 
stationed in the United States until 1944 before you were sent to Italy. 
You also had experience in the Far East. Was that not a rather 
peculiar assignment, to wait so long before sending you to a theater 
of action? 

General Atmonp. Well, it was to me, and I would have had a great 
desire for other assignments. But those were my orders and those 
were the orders that I carried out to the best of my ability. I could 
have thought of many jobs I would have rather participated in as 
an Army officer. If you read my record of that time, you will see why. 

Mr. Carrenrer. General, you were stationed in the Mediterranean 
theater of occupation. What unit did you command there, and 
where? 

General Atmonp. Well, I joined General Clark’s Fifth Army in 
August of 1944. I was then in command of the 92d Infantry Divi- 
sion. ‘That division deployed from Arizona to the western coast of 
Italy about the time that, or just after, our forces entered Rome. 
The Fifth Army entered Rome on the 6th of June, and then moved 
from that general area up to the Arno River, which empties into the 
Mediterranean about where Leghorn is, from the direction of Florence. 
‘That was the line at the time my division began to participate in the 
war in Italy, which ended the following May 5, I believe. 

Mr. Carrenter. Did you liberate one of the areas in Italy? 

General Atmonp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Carrenrer. What area was that, please? 

General Atmonp. That is the area ‘extending along the Ligurian 
coast, the western portion of Italy, from the general location of where 
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the Tower of Pisa is, to the French border in the Alps, and to Torino 
at the head of the Po Valley, across the Apennines, and facing the 
Alps. 

Mr. Carrenter. In your particular area, did you have any contact 
with the so-called partisans in that area ¢ 

General Atmonp. Yes; very specifically. 

Mr. Carrenter. What were their nationalities ? 

General Atmonp. They were basically and in the mass Italians. 
They were people who had been under the oppression of the Fascists, 
who had endured the oppression of Mussolini for the past 20 years, 
and who were glad the yoke was removed. 

But there were also other elements. Yugoslavs, some Russians, I 
found out later, or Soviets, Rumanians. It was the general run of 
the miscellaneous type of Balkan and Mediterranean bordering 
countries. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did you have any experiences that made you ques- 
tion the Russian postwar intentions ? 

General ALmMonp. Made me question what ? 

Mr. Carrenter. The Russians’ postwar intentions. 

General ALMonpD. Yes; I was very much disturbed on several occa- 
sions. Our relations, as I said, with the Partisans for probably 8 
months were very close, and we relied upon them to do things beyond 
the front line of our own forces, which we could not do for ourselves, 
being in uniform. We had the opportunity of sending patrols by 
small boat, including Partisans, which were then on our side, around 
through the Mediterranean, landing behind the enemy, staying there 
for several weeks and coming back and reporting on the area to which 
they were designated to go. That was very helpful to us. 

But, when the war ended, I found that these same Partisans that 
we used so usefully were the rank and file of the Partisan movement, 
but they were, as far as I knew, in my area, in the vicinity of Genoa, 
and Turin, Ventemilia, Savona, and many other of those Mediterran- 
ean ports and towns, that they were readily under the direction of a 
Soviet comrade known as Mira, and Comrade Mira was the fellow 
that I held responsible for the atrocities that happened in my area, 
and with which I had much to do to try to suppress, both as to 
kangaroo courts, and murders as a result of these courts; on some 
occasions we found as many as 20 bodies, 10 to 20 bodies every morn- 
ing lying on the beach in the harbor of Genoa. We found out who 
was behind that. We began to deal with these groups that were 
holding these kangaroo courts. All during this period, I will say, 
for a month following the war, my contacts with Comrade Mira were 
frequent, always on a high plane, if I could keep it that way, but 
always trying to hold him responsible for the things that I have just 
recounted. 

Finally, at one of these conferences participated in by some 20 or 
30 partisan chieftains—always Mira was the leader and the most dom- 
inant character present—on one of these occasions he was absent. 
I said “Where is Comrade Mira?” They said “He has gone back to 
Rumania. Things are too peaceful here for him.” f 

Mr. Carpenter. Now, General, I would like to take you to the period 
of 1946 to July of 1951, and in your various capacities in the Far East. 
To what extent were you able to follow the seodaguntete over there 
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in such areas as China, Korea, Formosa, and other territories con- 
tiguous thereto? 

Senator Henprickson. Counsel, before we get to the Far East, may 
I pursue one question as a result of a statement that the general m: ade? 

General, you said you thought it was peculiar that you were held 
here in the United States until 1944, with the rich experience and 
background you had. What did you think was responsible for hold- 
ing you here when your experience would have been of such great 
value elsewhere ? 

General Atmonp. Well, Mr. Chairman, possibly you misunder- 
stood what I said. I did not think that I was held here because my 
experience would have been more useful elsewhere. I said I might 
have desired to have more pleasant assignments than I had. I felt 
at the time that, if I received the assignments I did receive, that it 
was my duty, not only my duty but I should readily and happily 
accept such assignments and did. 

Senator Henprickson. I see. 

General Atmonp. I have no quarrel with what my assignments 
were, except I could have thought of some that would have been more 
pleasant. 

Senator Henorickson. I thank you, General. 

Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, I would like to go back and clear up one 
more point. Were you familiar with a man by the name of Tinio? 

General Atmonp. Yes, sir. 

Tinio was a nomad from a Turkishtanian area. I could not even 
locate it myself, if I tried. He had a partisan band and to look at them 
you would immediately decide they were cutthroat pirates. This band 
was a band of hisown. He wasa nomad. He came to Italy and joined 
with one of my regiments. He became a very reliable patrol leader. 
He many times and on more than one occasion occupied a section of 
the front in the Appenines, virtually unoccupied by regular military 
personnel, between my right flank and the left flank of the Brazilian 
Division which was just beyond me or east of me, in the winter of 
1945. He did such good work that he was known throughout my 
division. I think we gave him a certificate of accomplishment or 
something, just to be gr ateful about it. 

But one day soon after the war ended in Italy, in 1945, I was queried 
from General MeNarney’s headquarters, which he very properly did, 
because he had the request from a Soviet mission that had come to 
Italy. Apparently, they heard about this Tinio. The specific query 
of me was: “Was there a Turkishtanian by the name of Tinio with a 
band or group operating in my sector?” TI said “Yes, there was one, 
but where he is now, I don’t know.” They said, “Is he in your area 
now ?” 

On investigation, I found he was still over there with the 370th 
Infantry, his friends. I got in touch with the colonel of that regiment. 
He said that he would and did talk to Tinio. He immediately dis- 
covered that he, Tinio, was very much alarmed, that the Soviets had 
queried about him. What he had done in his own country, I didn’t 
inquire of him. Ihave no knowledge. He was a good figliter and on 
our side. But he was disturbed that the Russians wanted to know 
where he and his men were. 
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I also attribute it to the fact that he was not a convert of the 
Communists or Sovicts and they were after him. I was ordered even- 
tually to turn Tinio over to the Russians for transportation back to 
Russia. I did that with the complete conviction, based on the things I 
had gotten from Tinio and from those with whom he associated, that 
it meant his certain destruction, and that of his band. 

Senator We.ker. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Henprickson. ‘The Senator from Idaho. 

Senator Werxer. Are you at liberty to tell who ordered you to 
return this gentieman to the Russians / 

General ALMonp. Well, as I recall, that was a routine understand- 
ing. Russia at that time had been our ally, and was then, presumably. 
As soon as the war was over, 1 think it was their practice to send 
their delegations into every area. I suppose Britain and France. 
They certainly came to Italy. I suppose to all of Europe. That was 
to find out what nationals they could claim title to within the bounds 
of what they said was Soviet Russia so that these people might be 
returned to their native land. I believe that that was the general 
policy that we followed, and I think that our being ordered to turn 
that particular band over to that group was a matter of routine. 

Senator Werker. Granted that it was a matter of routine, can you 
give the committee the name of the superior officer who ordered you 
to return them to Russia ¢ 

General Atmonp. No; I could not. But I might find that out. 
I know who the commander was. General McNarney was the com- 
mander. He was the Deputy Commander of the Allied, AFHQ, 
Allied Forces in Italy. It was a joint command. General McNarney 
was our American commander. He had many people under him and 
many bureaus. So I think a policy that had been decided would be 
something that would be transmitted to his headquarters and his 
staff would carry it out. 

Senator Wetker. And he was bound to do that because of the 
policy followed ¢ 

General Atmonp. I think so. 

Senator Werker. There is nothing derogatory to General 
McNarney ? 

General Atmonp. No; not at all. 

Senator Werxer. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Carpenter. Now, General, during your various assignments 
in Tokyo, to what extent were you able to follow the developments 
in such areas as China, Korea, Formosa, and those various countries 
in that locale of the world ? 

General Atmonp. Of course, our headquarters in Tokyo was very 
intimately connected with what went on in the Philippines, in Oki- 
nawa, in Japan, in Guam, Saipan, Tinian, and so on, which was 
within General MacArthur’s definite jurisdiction. And in Korea, at 
the time, because our General Hodge in the early time had the 24th 
Corps there, in South Korea. We knew what was going on in those 
areas. We had no jurisdiction over China, Formosa, southeastern 
Asia, and, of course, Manchuria and North Korea, because we could not 
get in there. We had as intimate knowledge as might be possible, I 
would say, in the contacts of our people who went to China, went to 
Formosa, went to Honk Kong, Indochina, Korea, as travelers. We 
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had contacts with those people who lived in those countries, either by 
assignment or who were natives who came to Japan. 

For example, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, the High Commissioner 
of southeast Asia, all the time I was over there, made a visit to Japan 
and many other functionaries did. People came from India, In 
connection with all of those visits and our visits to them, when one 
of our officers would go to that area, and when he came back he was sup- 
posed to make a report on what he found out that was unusual. 
Those were unofficial contacts in the areas not under General Mac- 
Arthur’s command from which we gleaned much information. 

But there was no organized system or intelligence service that 
we could rely upon except through our missions and embassies in the 
State Department. 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe one of the visitors that you had there 
was Mr. Philip Jessup from the United States; is that true? 

General Atmonp. That is right. 

Mr. Carventer. Did you talk with him while he was there? 

General Atmonp. Yes; I talked with Mr. Jessup several times. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did he try to sell you on his theories regarding 
Formosa ? 

General Atmonp. No. He was very pleasant to me, and I to him, 
I hope. I saw him on his way in to have conferences with General 
MacArthur and on his way out. I met him at a number of parties. 
But I never discussed with Mr. Jessup the policy of the United States. 

Mr. Carpenter. Do you know hates he tried to sell his views 
on Formosa to General MacArthur? 

General AtmMonp. Well, from the general discussion that General 
MacArthur had with me, after these conferences, I gathered that 
Mr. Jessup was probing General MacArthur to find out how deter- 
mined General MacArthur was in his views on Formosa, and General 
MacArthur’s views on Formosa have been plentifully and completely 
discussed, I think, since that time. 

Senator Werxer. And probably at that time, too, General. 

General Armonp. I have no doubt of that. But I have no direct 
knowledge of his discussions with General MacArthur except the 
general atmosphere of our discussions afterward. 

Senator Werker. Knowing General MacArthur, I doubt very 
much that you would say that he did not make his position very clear 
to Mr. Jessup. 

General ALmonp. I tried to convey that. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, were the forces in Japan, United States 
forces in Japan, strengthened in view of the Communist conquest of 
the China mainland, and of the discovery that Russia had the atomic 
bomb ? 

General Atmonp. Well, from the time of my knowledge of the 
occupation, in June of 1946, until some time in 1948, the Eighth 
Army was always below strength. It was most difficult, for, first, 
General Eichelberger, who was the commander at first, and General 
Walker, who succeeded to that command, to carry out his occupation 
functions, and at the same time to maintain a semblance of a military 
command which might be called upon at any instant to do something 
in a military way, which had nothing to do with occupational func- 
tions, but might be required to suppress disorder, because his strength, 
the strength of the Army in the period I am talking about got as low 
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as 60 percent, as I recall it; 60 percent, I mean, of the peacetime 
strength of military organizations, not 60 percent of the wartime 
strength. There is a difference and it is a considerable difference. 

sut during those lean years, our strength got so low that most of our 
men in some way or other were involved in occupational duties which 
gave us just the merest skeleton of a military command. We brought 
that to the attention of the Pent: gon repeatedly. I made a trip my- 
self in October of 1946, sent by General MacArthur, to call attention 
to the very thing that I am ts king about. 

We monthly and perhaps in some cases daily, for a called 
attention to the reduced strength of our command. I do not think 
that was anybody’s fault partic “uli irly; I just think our Army was in a 
pretty low state of personnel following the demobilization after the 
war. I believe the Pentagon was trying to build up our strength as 
rapidly as possible and we just had to bear our share. But that did 
not make it any easier on us, 

About the middle of 1948 or the spring of 1948, replacements began 
to arrive, and I would say when the operations in Korea began, Gen- 
eral Walker’s army was pretty well up to its peacetime organization. 
But peacetime organization meant a battalion of infantry with only 
3 companies instead of 4. It meant a regiment of infantry with only 
2 battalions instead of 3. It meant a tank battalion with only 1 com- 
pany instead of 3. It meant an artillery battalion with 1 battery 
instead of 3 in it. That was the condition of the Eighth Army when 
we were faced with throwing our troops into Korea. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, did you have any inkling of the change 
in British policy in 1949 and 1950? 

General Atmonp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Carrenter. Would you tell us something about that ? 

General Atmonp. In August of 1949, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
the High Commissioner for southeast Asia, with residence in Singa- 
pore, arrived in Tokyo for a friendly visit. Everybody had a friendly 
visit. Several days after that Mr. MacDonald expressed the desire 
to talk to the principal staff oflicers of our headquarters. We had 
many sections. I think we had 32 sections in that headquarters, 10 
or 15 SCAP and 10 or 15 FEC, covering every activity of occupation 
in the military forces. 

General MacArthur agreed. He said, “Have Mr. MacDonald say 
anything he wants. We will be glad to hear his viewpoints.” I was 
Chief of Staff then, and I had at least the heads of every section and 
many other officers and others of our staff who I thought would benefit 
by hearing a foreign viewpoint, although for some of the SCAP peo- 
ple the British Commonwealth was a participant in the occupation 
activities, the SCAP activities. Mr. MacDonald came to our briefing 
room. He addressed us for 40 or 50 minutes, and then we had a 
question period of some half hour afterward, trying to adjust our 
views and ask questions and understand his points. 

‘The theme of Mr. MacDonald’s discussion with us—there wasn’t 
any secret about it, he talked to everybody about it, all over Tokyo— 
was that the basis of a rehabilitated far eastern area was India; that 
India, being economically depressed, to say the least, overpopulated, 
poorly irrigated, and somewhat irritated, if helped economically, 
would be a stabilizing factor in Asia, and especially so since their 
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religion, the religion of the Indians, was the antithesis of the Com- 
munists, who I am sure have no religion. 

So it was a question of Mohammedanism, and so on, against zero- 
ism, and if we thought well of it, we might bend our efforts to a re- 
habilitation of India in opposition to the Communist threat. 

That was in August of 1949. In December of 1949, as I recall, 
Red China was recognized by the British Government. _ 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, may I have a question ? 

Senator Henprickson. The Senator from Idaho, Mr. Welker. 

Senator Werker. General, based upon your experience as Chief 
of Staff with General MacArthur, can you tell the committee whether 
or not General MacArthur was ever asked for his opinion on the whole 
Far Eastern situation before the Korean war? 

General Atmonp. Yes; he was, yes. 

Senator Werker. Can you tell us more about that ? 

General AtmMonp. Well, we were always being asked for views on 
various things. We were asked for views on the economic situation 
in Japan, and what the Communist threats to the Japanese were, and 
various other things. So that was just, I suppose, a regular routine 
question. But it must have had more than an ordinary import- 
tance. A short communication came to us which asked for General 
MacArthur’s estimate of China, the situation in China, and the coun- 
tries contiguous to China. 

Before I took this communication in to General MacArthur to dis 
cuss it with him, I had the operations officer get a map and just count 
what the countries contiguous to China are. As I recall it, there were 
14. India, Manchuria, Indochina, and various others. That looked 
like to me, on the face of it, an impossible task for the reason that 
General MacArthur had already arrived at when I got into his office. 
He read this Pentagon request again with me. The point was having 
no means of collecting the information in those countries, General 
MacArthur was loath to give an estimate without facts upon which 
to base it. 

Senator Wetker. As a matter of fact, he planned a trip, did he not, 
to visit Formosa on July 1, shortly before the Korean outbreak ? 

General Atmonp. That was a little bit later. If I may just finish 
this one thing 

Senator Werker. Very well. 

General ALmonp. Our reply to that telegram, radio, was essentially 
that: When the Far Eastern Commander is given the intelligence 
agencies under his control to visit China and the countries contiguous 
to it, and the facts are collected, “I will be in a position to render 
the estimate that you request.” 

We never heard any more from that request. Later on we did go 
to Formosa. We planned a trip to Formosa because, I presume— 
1 am not sure, I couldn’t be certain about it—after Mr. Jessup’s trip, 
Formosa began to be a pretty hot potato, After that, General Mac- 
Arthur, being asked to give an estimate of Formosa, decided himself 
to go to Formosa. He made this decision and notified the Pentagon 
that he proposed to do this. He didn’t ask permission. He was 
given a mission and he decided to do it himself. We had planned 
that trip, as I recall it, for the 1st of July, the Ist to the 4th, This 
was early in June that he made the plans. 
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On the 25th of June the invasion of Korea began, and that tem- 
porarily suspended that Formosan trip. We did make the trip, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, General Stratemeyer, Admiral Joy, the naval com- 
mander, General Willoughby, General Marquat, the economic adviser, 
ond myself, and others. We did go to Formosa, as I recall, on the 
25th of July. 

Senator Werxer. As I understand, that trip, though, was postponed 
by the outbreak of the Korean war? 

General Atmonp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Werxer. And is it a fact, General, that this trip, when 
made, stirred up a hornet’s nest, even though it was fully authorized 
and was undertaken to comply with the Pentagon request and inquiry # 

General Atmonp. That is my recollection; yes, sir. The people 
back here weren’t any too happy, but General MacArthur is a man 
who, when he is responsible for a task, doesn’t have to ask anybody 
how to perform it. 

Senator Werxer. General, may I ask you this very simple ques- 
tion: Why were the people back here very upset? Can you give us 
your observations on that ? 

General Atmonp. No, sir; I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Werxer. You have a pretty good idea, don’t you? 

General Atwonp. Many things happened back here that I didn’t 
understand, and I would hesitate to try to assign reasons for them. 

Senator Werker. But in the back of your mind you have a pretty 
good idea, don’t you ¢ 

General Atmonp. Well, I believe I do really recall the statement 
being made that we had a mission down there, a State Department 
mission, which was capable of furnishing General MacArthur the 
information that he would need in order to make that estimate. 

Senator We.txer. A State Department mission ¢ 

General Atmonp. That is right. 

Senator Werker. To take the place of one of the greatest field com- 
manders, one of the greatest generals in the history of the Republic? 
In other words, your impression was that the State Department was 
calling the signals at that time ? 

General Atmonp. Yes; I have that distinct impression on that and 
many other instances. 

Senator Weiker. Now, if counsel will allow me to interrogate. 

Senator Henprickson. The Senator may proceed. 

Senator Wetker. Shortly thereafter Secretary of Defense Johnson 
and General Bradley came to Tokyo. Is that correct ? 

General Armonp. That is right; about the 20th of June. 

Senator Weriker. A few days before the Korean outbreak, but the 
trouble was brewing. Is that correct? 

General Atmonp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wetxer. Did you get any impression or intelligence from 
those officers to the effect that trouble was brewing in Korea ? 

General Atmonp. No, sir. We did not. I don’t think they knew it, 
and I don’t think we knew it. 

Senator Wetxer. Well, did General MacArthur enlighten them on 
anything along that line? 

General ALmMonp. It was along intelligence lines that he did. It was 
the practice of our headquarters, and at General MacArthur’s direc- 
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tion, that everybody who came to his headquarters had the privilege, 
and we would suggest if they didn’t ask it, of being briefed on the 
situation in the Far East as we knew it, Mr. Johnson, General Brad- 
ley, and all the others. I am sure General B ‘adley was present. I 
remember Mr. Johnson being present because we had many discus- 
sions about various things all through the staff. The staff was all 
present. 

A briefer for military intelligence at our headquarters described 
the intelligence situation in North and South Korea. The operations 
officer, who was then General Wright, as I recall it, described the 
strength of the North Korean forces and the South Korean forces, in 
ground forces, in weapons, in naval units, and in police. The osten- 
sible size of the two forces was about 105,000 ground forces for the 
North Koreans, and about 100,000 for the South Koreans. Each side 
had about 50,000, of what they called, organized national police. 
That, roughly, gave 150,000 but not all combat units. And then the 
few planes that each side was known to have, and the few ships were 
almost enumerated by name. 

Mr. Johnson got that, and General Bradley got that. We knew the 
potentialities of both sides but not their intentions. 

Senator Wetxer. General, will you describe to the committee, sir, 
the opening days of the Korean war as viewed from your position 
as the Chief of Staff, including the first inspection trip, and the tele- 
con? 

General Atmonp. Well, I recall right off the bat that those were 
very hectic days. ‘They were particularly a jolt to me because, on 
Sunday morning, which was the 25th of June, having had a week of 
General B ‘adley and Mr. Johnson visiting to our area, we were con- 
cerned with almost a 20-hour schedule to see that they got to the right 
places, that they had the right conferences, to do the preparing for 
these conferences where it was our function. 

In general, we had been pretty busy. So on that particular morn- 
ing, I went down to my office with the idea of shuffling a few papers on 
Sund: ay and going home at least by 2 o’clock in the afternoon. I had 
been in my office ‘only some 20 minutes when the first telegram came 
from Korea, from our little communication detachment we had over 
there with Ambassador Muccio’s diplomatic group. That said that a 
border incident happened on the Ongjin Peninsula, which is at the 
mouth of the Han River, in western Korea. In about 30 minutes we 
got another such message. In the next 2 hours or two hours and a 
half we had 5 messages that stretched all the way across the 38th 
parallel, roughly. From the first one we were concerned, but we 
thought perhaps it had been a border raid. But when we got them 
scattered all across the front, we knew that something unusual -was 
bound to happen and was happening. We transmitted each one of 
those, as I recall it, as rapidly as possible to the Pentagon to show that 
something was brewing. That has all been established, I am sure. 

The next day—after | the 25th of June—or the next 2 days, here in 
America, realization having taken place also of something unusual, we 
were directed to send a group to Korea as General M: veArthur’s recon- 
naissance party to determine just what was going on. We sent Major 
General Church of our staff and 14 officers from our headqu: irters by 
plane, destination Seoul. They landed at Suwon, Korea. 'The condi- 
tion of the Korean Army had deteriorated so in that period of 2 days 
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that Major General Church never got to Seoul. On June 29, General 
MacArthur and a small staff flew to Korea. We found Major General 
Church on the 29th, 2 days later, there at Suwon. 

We had continued to observe the deteriorating situation on June 
25, 26,27, and 28, General MacArthur got query after query, wanting 
to know just what was happening. So, again, as he went to Formosa 
later on, he decided to go to Korea. He took the key members of his 
staff. I, as chief of staff, was a member of it. We flew to Suwon 
airport and landed at almost the instant that two YAK North Korean 
planes dropped a bomb on the end of the runway. We sent our plane 
back to Pusan after we landed. It was to come back and pick up the 
group at 4 o’clock that afternoon, which it did. 

At 20 minutes to 4, as we were coming down the road from the direc- 
tion of Seoul, where we had been the latter part of the day, two 
YAK ’s came over again and dropped two more bombs on the end of 
the runway, which delayed General MacArthur's plane coming in to 
pick him up to take him back to Tokyo. His purpose in going to 
Korea was to have first-hand information, not only of what the Korean 
Army was doing, but what the President of the Nation thought about 
it, what our own United States Ambassador thought, what the Chief 
of Staff of the Korean Army was thinking about doing in the face of 
all this debacle that was happening. 

We arrived, I would say, at 10:30 in the morning. We went to a lit- 
tle schoolhouse where General MacArthur found General Church and 
his 14 officers from Tokyo, our officers. They had had 2 days to sense 
throughout the southern part of Korea what was going on. 

There we met with Mr. Rhee, the President of the Republic; Mr. 
Muccio, our Ambassador in Korea; the Chief of Staff of the South 
Korean Army, and a lot of lesser lights. 

General MacArthur began his query by asking General Church to 
have his officers, or himself, give the situation as he understood it. To 
make a long story as short as possible, General Church gave us the 
current situation on June 29 with the assistance of some of his officers 
who had been out and who had more intimate information than he had 
received in the last few hours. General Church said, “This morning 
we knew of 8,000 men in hand in the Korean Army, 8,000 out of 
100,000.” He said, “As far as we can tell, they are straggling all over 
South Korea, coming down all the roads, and even across the moun- 
tains, They all have their rifles and ammunition, but apparently 
nobody is fighting.” He said, “I have just received a report that we 
now have in grcups standing along the road 8,000 more, and I hope 
to have 8,000 more tonight, all str agelers, ” 

That made 24,000, if he got them, out of 100,000 supposedly ccmbat 
forces. That just gives you an example of how deteriorated that situ- 
ation had gotten. ‘That had a considerable beari ing on our deployment 
into Korea within the course of the next week. 

General MacArthur then asked Mr. Rhee what his concept of the 
condition was, and Mr. Rhee gave a very brief statement. To be a 
little facetious, it amounted to about the statement that “We are in a 
hell of a fix.” 

Senator Wetxer. And he was in a hell of a fix. 

General ALmonp. Undoubtedly. And we recognized it and so did 
he. General MacArthur then asked the chief of staff of the Korean 
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Army what his plan was in the emergency. His reply was that he 
was going to mobilize 2 million youths in South Korea and repel the 
invasion, which had already happened. That was a little impractical. 
Mr. Muccio then gave his impression and he gave a very sound one. 
I have the highest respect for Mr. Muccio. I never saw him before, 
and I haven’t seen him since, except during the Korean war, but he 
had real courage in the interpretations that he gave us and his attitude 
toward repelling the invasion. General MacArthur then said, “Well, 
I have heard a good deal theoretically, and now I want to go and see 
these troops that are straggling down the road,” 

We got three old, broken down cars and got them there at Suwon, 50 
miles out of Seoul, the capital. We drove to the south bank of the 
Han River, where we could see the enemy firing from Seoul to targets 
on the south bank. We were within probably a hundred yards of 
where some of these mortar shells were falling. It was safe enough, 
so we had no worry. Going up that road from Suwon for a distance 
of 30 miles, we passed many trucks, many stragglers, many men in 
groups, all smiling, all with rifles, all with bandoliers of ammunition 
around them, all saluting, showing that they were disciplined—they 
recognized that some dignitary was coming along. We had some 
MP’s with us, some Korean MP’s, and some policemen clearing the 
road, They all smiled. General MacArthur made the remark, He 
said, “It is a strange thing to me that all these men have their rifles 
and ammunition, they all know how to salute, they all seem to be 
more or less happy, but I haven’t seen a wounded man yet.” That 
indicated that nobody was fighting, that they had lost their leader- 
ship, and that is what happened. ‘The best men in the world can’t 
fight without coordination and determination. 

Some fight better than others individually as guerrillas. But any- 
how, that gave him the idea of just how bad the situation was. We 
then returned to Suwon and took off, as I told you, between YAK 
bombings, and went back to Tokyo. I think that night we began a 
series of telecon conferences with our Government here, in the Penta- 
gon, which enabled General MacArthur to personally, from personal 
observation, interpret how bad the situation was. 

It was during that period just before and during this trip to Kore: 
that it became known to us, much to our surprise, I will say, and 
much to General MacArthur’s surprise, that this country was going 
to participate in armed action in Korea. None of our plans had in- 
volved this, had included this. Our plan and our mission was to 
evacuate our diplomatic and military training personnel (KMAG) 
from Seoul in case of adversity. We had done that by June 28. But 
in these telecons, it developed that it had been decided by the United 
Nations to intervene in Korea in some way. The first manner was 
by the way of supply. When we learned that we were to supply the 
Korean armed forces, the question went back “Where do we land 
these supplies and how?” 

As I recall it, it was stated that we would put these in at Pusan, the 
southern port. The reply that went back from our headquarters was 
to the effect that Pusan might not exist in our hands any too long, and 
perhaps not more than a day or two longer. “How would we land the 
supplies then?” The directive then came back. It must be re- 
membered that in the meantime we had received the instructions that 
8 
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the United States Air Force and the United States Navy would assist 
the South Koreans in opposing the NK forces and in restoring order. 

We knew from our trip to Korea on June 29 that the South Koreans 
had lost their capacity to restore order anywhere for the reasons 
that I have just recounted. Our rejoinder to that concept of “restoring 
order” was that this could be looked upon with little confidence. 
Whereupon, we were directed to place defense forces to protect the 
port of Pusan in Korea to the extent of one regiment of infantry so 
that supplies to the ROK government could be sent by us from Japan. 

The rejoinder that the Pentagon received from that statement was 
that “that is totally inadequate.” That reply by General MacArthur 
caused a suspension of conversation over the telecon, to be resumed 
30 minutes later. 

In 30 minutes the telecon was resumed, whereupon General Mac- 
Arthur was authorized to use the forces necessary in his opinion to 
protect the port of Pusan. ‘The question then came, “Do you require 
any further instructions?” The answer was “No.” That terminated 
the telecon and General MacArthur immediately ordered three divi- 
sions under General Walker, the bulk of the Eighth Army, to Korea, 
because he knew the situation was so bad that nothing “Y of a funda- 
mentally sound military movement would salvage it. I don’t think 
you have to have me to testify that even that wasn’t enough for the 
next 3 months. The immediate action that was taken was barely 
enough to drag along so that General Walker could maintain the 
semblance of a continuous line in the defense of Pusan, called the 
Pusan perimeter. 

Senator Wetker. Now, General, I am sure you are familiar with an 
article appearing in the Saturday Evening Post on August 22, 1953, 
written by General Bradley, which stated, and I quote: 

By some miracle our forces held in Pusan and the “brilliant Inchon operation” 
carried our forces northward faster than the Communists anticipated. 

Just how miraculous was that initial period? 

General Atmonp. That article that you refer to, Senator, is the one 
entitled “A Soldier’s Farewell” ? 

Senator Werker. That is it, sir. 

Mr. Carrenvrer. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record excerpts from A Soldier’s Farewell by General of 
the Army Omar Bradley, which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post on August 22, 1953. 

Senator Henprickson. Without objection, the statement will ap- 
pear in the record at this point in the general’s remarks. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 495,” and is as follows:) 


Exursit No. 495 
[Source: The Saturday Evening Post, August 22, 1953] 
A Soupier’s FAREWELL 


By General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as told to Beverly Smith 
* = * * a * 7 

The quality of the Communist North Korean Army which made the original 
attack indicated that Soviet leadership had spent at least 2 years in secretly 
training and equipping it. Thus they had plenty of time to think out their plans, 
which doubtless envisaged a series of possibilities—somewhat as follows: 

First possibility: The powerful North Korean Army routs the lightly armed 
South Koreans and grabs the whole peninsula within 2 or 3 weeks—before the 
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U. N. or the United States can decide whether to intervene. This would wreck 
the prestige of the U. N. and prove to all wavering nations that America would 
not tight to protect her allies. Southeast Asian countries would then be ripe for 
one-by-one plucking. 

Second possibility: The United States and the U. N. intervene, but, not realiz- 
ing the power of the Communist drive, are promptly and humiliatingly kicked 
out of South Korea. From the Communist viewpoint, this possibility would have 
been in someways preferable to the first in its demonstration of Communist power 
and American-allied weakness. 

Third possibility: The United States and the U. N. intervene and by some 
miracle manage to hold. In that case, they might eventually drive the North 
Koreans back north of the 38th parallel, In this event, an enormous army of 
Chinese Communist “volunteers,” secretly readied in advance, would strike south 
from Manchuria, overwhelm the battle-tired allied troops and drive them into 
the sea. This came close to fruition in the winter of 1950-51, but our lines held. 

Fourth possibility: The tired allies somehow manage to check the Chinese 
hordes. In this case the Communists had to think of the possibility that the 
Americans, enraged and impetuous, would make war on Communist China, at- 
tacking her ports and cities by sea and air, and eventually bogging down in an 
all-out Asiatic war. During the process, America’s strategic Air Force could be 
heavily depleted by operational losses and MIG attacks. Then the Communist 
leaders would really have America over the barrel. They could start their world 
war or seize all of Europe, without any very effective counteraction available. 

To the materialistic mind it would seem that such a plan could hardly fail. If 
any one of the possibilities came to pass, it would be a great success, And yet, as 
we now can see, each one of the possibilities—if this is the way they figured it 
out—successively broke down against the courage and calm spirit of America and 
the free world. 

The United States and the U. N. acted with unprecedented speed in coming to 
the aid of the South Koreans; the lines at Pusan held firm; General MacArthur's 
brilliant Inchon operation carried the line northward faster than the Commu- 
nists anticipated ; the Communist Chinese armies, rushed into the conflict sooner 
than they had forecast under the third possibility, struck with less power than 
they could have mustered a few weeks later. The allies lost heavily, were driven 
far southward, but recovered their balance and moved again toward the 38th 
parallel, 

At this point there arose an honest difference of opinion between the Joint 
Chiefs and their deeply respected brother-in-arms, General MacArthur. The Mac- 
Arthur controversy was broad and many faceted, and I wish here to touch briefly 
only on its military aspect. General MacArthur wanted to carry the attack 
directly against Communist China or parts thereof, and he believed this attack 
would have decisive results. It was a soldierly desire. Any one of the Joint 
Chiefs, if he had been in local command in the Far East, might have urged a 
similar course. But the duty of the Joint Chiefs as a group was to consider the 
world military picture as a whole, and the fourth possibility (above) was a real 
one in our minds. Our overriding concern must be the safety of the United 
States—no less. The action urged by General MacArthur, we felt, would hazard 
this safety without promising any certain or proportionate gain. We may have 
been wrong. As of today, I still believe that we were right, because at that par- 
ticular time we did not have the necessary armed might to risk such a course 
of action, as well as the safety of Europe. 


General Atmonp. I have read that. I have a transcript of part of 
it here, and I have written a comment on it which I would like to 
read, 

Senator Wetker. Very well, sir. 

General Atmonp. My remark is that: “Our lines held in spite of the 
restrictions and limitations imposed by our own Government, and our 
‘asualty rates were enormous.” ‘That is the first comment I have 
on that. 

The second one is General Bradley sets up the same “strawman” as he 
has done on every other opportunity. That is, “Communists might 
attack us after we weaken our strategic Air Force.” That is a quote. 
He never seems to consider what we might gain by a strong reaction to 
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Red Chinese aggression. Any military commander knows the tre- 
mendous risks the Chinese were taking by operating hundreds of miles 
away from their bases of supply. This comment applies to the situa- 
tion after the Chinese had attacked. And so does General Bradley’s 
article written after the Chinese attack ¢ 

Senator Werker. General, may I interrupt you? Would you re- 
peat, please, your first comment on the question that I asked you? 

General ALMonp. I would be glad to, yes, sir. You were speaking 
about “our lines held.” Of course they held. American lines always 
will hold unless they are too much restricted in what the command 
away from the front imposes. 

My comment, though, is that our lines held in spite of the restrictions 
and limitations imposed by our own Government, and our casualty 
rates were enormous. ‘There isn’t any doubt about that. 

Just take the record of the 24th Division, starting with General 
Dean’s battalion at Osan on July 4, 1950, when he lost the whole 
thing, being overrun by NK forces. But that wasn’t “the line” that 
General Bradley was talking about, as I assumed. He talks about 
this line in the winter of 1950-51, “but our lines held.” 

I was saying in the second comment, General Bradley sets up the 
same strawman as he has done on every other opportunity. “The 
Communists might attack us after we weaken our strategic Air Force.” 
Iie never seems to consider what we might gain by a strong reaction 
to Chinese Red aggression. My own comment is that “any military 
commander knows the tremendous risks that the Chinese were taking 
by operating hundreds of miles away from their bases of supply. 
What if we had defeated the Chinese? Why does he not consider this 
eventuality in his analysis? General Bradley was oriented toward 
Europe and nothing could budge him from it.” 

Senator Werixer. Would you repeat that, please? 

General Atmonp. I say General Bradley’s analysis of the world 
situation was oriented toward Europe, he says so himself, and nothing 
could budge him from it. He could not visualize the effect on Russia 
or China in the logical supposition that we might win. As a matter 
of fact, the entire Saturday Evening Post article by General Bradley 
in my opinion was “an apology” for | being wrong. In his estimate of 
what we should have done in the Far East, General MacArthur’s 
wisdom and vision will endure as long as time runs. I doubt that 
many in the next generation will recall this apology entitled “A 
Soldier’s Farewell.” 

Senator Wetxer. Now, General, based upon your distinguished 
service to your country, do you feel that few, if any, commanders 
could have handled the Inchon operation as it was handled ? 

General Atmonp. Do I think that any field commander—— 

Senator Werxer. Few, if any, great field commanders or generals, 
such as General MacArthur, could have handled the Inchon operation 
as it was handled. 

General Atmonp. Well, I think General MacArthur is a master at 
that kind of operation. He told me when we were formulating this 
operation that this was the 11th amphibious operation that he had 
engaged in since he left Australia, fighting back up the axis. He 

said, “incidentally, if I may continue, “this is the largest force that 
I have ever had, and I have the greatest hopes for it.” 
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Senator Wetxer. When did the planning of the Inchon operation 
commence ¢ 

General AtmMonp. When ? 

Senator Wevker. Yes. 

General ALmMonp. It was always in General MacArthur’s mind from 
the time that he realized how hard pressed General Walker was going 
to be. Knowing the capacity of the troops that he would be likely 
to get, he knew some master stroke had to be conceived and executed 
in order to give the relief to those hard-pressed forces that we first 
sent straight into the face of the enemy. He at one time, before the 
Inchon landing was ever conceived in its eventual guise, considered 
sending the 1st Cavalry Division over on the west flank of Korea 
to help General Walker by an amphibious envelopment. He once 
considered sending the 1st Cavalry Division in at Inchon, but the 
condition with which General Walker was faced grew worse so rapidly 
that before we could load the 1st Cavalry Division, we had to send 
it in to General Walker’s area landing it at Pohang-Dong to block the 
enemy which was upon General Walker, and we couldn’t trifle with 
any wide envelopments. ‘That is why the lst Cavalry Division went 
in on the east coast of Korea and joined up and very soon took its 
yosition in front of Tague. Later on, always having it in the back of 
his mind I would say, General MacArthur racked his brain and the 
brains of all the staff as well, to find out how we could assemble a force 
sufficiently large to make a strategic effort to relieve the enemy 
pressure upon the front that General Walker was having so much 
difficulty defending north and west of Pusan. He didn’t have the 
troops required. He was constantly rushing one unit from one side 
to the other, like a fire brigade putting out a fire. He would grab the 
24th Division and put it in a gap and pull it out 3 days later to give 
it some rest, when another gap would occur in some other place, and 
he was then forced to put this unit back in the line again. He had 
tremendous trials and tribulations. The forces with which he had 
to contend and those of the enemy are shown on this map (see p. 2111, 
exhibit 498-A). 

General MacArthur then began to search for more troops than the 
Department of the Army thought were available to him at the time. 
Almost as if by a miracle, those troops were made available, to a large 
degree, by General Shepher d, now Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
then Fleet Marine Commander on Admiral Radford’s staff in the 
Pacific Naval Forces who was making a visit to General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. 

In conversation, General Shepherd said, “Why don’t you use some 
marines?” General MacArthur’s reply was, “Well, I will use the 
Marines if you can get them for me.” He also said, “If you will give 
me the Marines you will solve a lot of my problems.” 

From that conversation dev ae the essence of the Inchon landing. 

We knew that if we could get a division of marines, that we would 
have that much to go on, and we were willing to try to get other troops 
from the Department of the Army. We then also decided to build up 
the 7th Division then in Japan with replacements, a part of which 
General Walker needed very badly, but we were trying to make this 
coup at Inchon which we thought would be most benelici al; and I 
think it proved so, 
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With those tangible assets and the promise of a marine division, 
General MacArthur directed me, as Chief of Staff, to have a plan 
prepared for a landing on one flank or the other of Korea with the 
objective as Seoul. 

We studied this problem for a little while and we came up with 
Inchon as the selected point. The details are of no matter here. But 
the Inchon landing was planned and executed in 23 days from the 
time we got the word “go” until we landed there, only 18 miles west of 
Seoul on the 15th of September, 1950 (see pp. 2112, 2113, exhibits 
498-—B and 498-C). 

Senator WELKER. Now, will you tell me, General, what sort of sup- 
port or cooperation did you receive from Washington. 

General ALMonp. Well, Washington, of course, was very interested 
in these pl ms. They had already ‘told us that troops were extremely 
limited. ‘That is why we asked for the Marines. 

They even brought to our attention how strenuously General Walker 
needed what we were trying to divert to this flank operation. I am 
sure General Walker was conscious of that. We certainly were. We 
never thought for a minute that he did not need them. 

But General MacArthur's solution was that “if we could strike in 
the rear, at the heart of the enemy’s communications, it would do more 
good than any other way.” Events proved him right. 

As these plans developed, General Collins and others came over 
to Tokyo and discussed them with us. It advanced from one stage to 
another, and finally we sent an officer back to the Pentagon with our 
completed plan, which was presented before the Joint C hiefs of Staff, 
and approved by them. ‘Thus began the movement toward Inchon. 

Senator We._ker. General, if the whole operation from July through 
September was so miraculous was not the calculated risk of these who 
launched us into that action a very great one indeed ¢ 

General Atmonp. The calculated risk was recognized as being not 
hazardous but problematical. General MacArthur had at many times 
so assured everyone, and had so assured Admiral Sherman, who was 
concerned with the technical side of this operation. It is one thing 
to order a thing, and another thing to carry it out. You appreciate 
that fully, I know. 

The technique of utilizing the Marines with many types of special 
equipment, with amtracks, landing boats, cranes, air support from 
carriers, and submarines and mines and so forth, were all technicalities. 

I would not say we were plagued with them, but we were abundantly 
confronted with them and repeatedly confronted with them as being 
reasons for not attempting the Inchon landing. 

General MacArthur thought the risk was “worth the result, and I 
think the result proved that he was correct. 

Senator Wetker. Now, General, considering the unrestrained 
criticism, the Veterans of Foreign Wars episode, and the failure of 
normal moral support and protection by the Pentagon from ill-in- 
formed press criticism, and attack by our own allies, have you ever 
wondered whether we were meant to win or whether there were com- 
mitments made at that time? 

Senator Henprickson. Commitments not to win? 

Senator Wetker. Yes; in the words of General Van Fleet, who 
appeared before this committee. Commitments made that we were not 
to win at that time. 
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General ALmonp. Senator, I have no way of knowing what com- 
mitments were made. I can only answer to that to say that the things 
as they happened looked very strange insofar as the assurance with 
which the enemy appeared to operate. I think it would have been 
a very hazardous thing for the Chinese to enter North Korea in the 
abundant numbers in which they did if they had thought that their 
bases of rice or ammunition or any other base would be subject to 
attack. 

Is that what you mean? 

Senator Wetker. That isit. Thank you very much. 

Now, Counsel, I am sorry I interrupted. 

Mr. Carpenter. I would like to retrace this inquiry for a moment, 
General. I do not believe we had finished the period of 1949- 50 
(British policy changes). 

General ALMonv. I was up to December 1949, of the British policy. 

Mr. Carrentrr. I would like for you to finish that at this time, 
please. 

General Atmonp. I was saying that in December, after Malcolm 
MacDonald had given us the basis of anti-Communist action in the 
southeast Asia area and in Asia proper, in December, the British 
recognized the Red Chinese Government as being the de jure govern- 
ment of China. 

It was explained to me very carefully once by the British Am- 
bassador in ‘Tokyo that there was a difference between the de jure and 
de facto status of the recognition—an explanation which he volun- 
teered and I did not seek. 

The following spring, in 1950, all British heads of mission through- 
out Asia and southeast Asia were assembled in Singapore to meet 
with Mr. MacDonald, and there they had a 2- or 3-day discussion. I 
am sure, from the rumors I heard in Tokyo when those from our area 
returned, that they must have been receiving a reorientation of policy 
because the British Ambassador in Tokyo in his conversation with me, 
and there was nothing secret about it—he was very frank about it— 
assured me that the United States Consul General Angus Ward 
incident, which had happened in December 1949 in Mukden, was very 
unfortunate in that, had it not happened, our Government as well as 
his own would have recognized Red China. 

I was astounded as far as our Government was concerned, and I 
told the Ambassador so. I said in reply, “I have no idea what course 
your Government will take. I do not believe that my Government 
intends to recognize Red China. If it does, that fact has not been 
communicated to me either formally or informally.” 

Therefore, that seemed to me a very distinct reversal of policy as 
to how we could combat communism in Asia, 

Mr. Carpenter. General, I believe General MacArthur has indi- 
cated that the neutralization of Formosa was a tipoff to the Chinese 
Reds that they would enjoy unprecedented sanctuary and that the 
Chinese Reds must have known our efforts would be limited before they 
crossed the Yalu. Do you agree? 

General Atmonp. Well, I can only judge by what I saw on the 
25th of July when General MacArthur and his staff, of which I was 
one, went to Formosa. I saw the face of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang and his Chief of Staff and other Chinese staff 
officers; the consternation with which they accepted the ruling that 
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Formosa or an invasion of the Chinese coast was forbidden to them. 
When we got down there their whole theme was “How much can you 
help us to get back to China?” 

To answer the second part of your question, I am sure that if I were 
a military commander of a squad, or up to the size of a field army, if I 
thought that I could block any particular section of my problem out, 
it would make it easier for me to operate on the balance of my front. 
Therefore, the neutralization of Formosa, in my opinion, was a 
facility which the Chinese took advantage of in order to concentrate 
all of their troops, their worthwhile troops, in the north—having no 
concern about the south. 

It may not have been contemplated that way when the decision was 
made, but contemplations, in my opinion, ought to be tempered by the 
probable result. 

Mr. Carpenter. To a military commander that was very obvious, 
was it not? 

General Atmonp. Very, to me. 

Mr. Carrenter. General MacArthur has also stated that his orders 
to bomb the Yalu bridges were countermanded within a matter of 
hours. From your extensive experience, would you say this was ex- 
traordinary promptness on the part of the Pentagon ? 

General Atmonp. Yes, I think that was pretty prompt. 

Mr. Carpenter. Does it suggest a decision based on commitments 
which may have been taken earlier in anticipation of such an eventu- 
ality? 

General Atmonp. Not necessarily. That prohibition might have 
been issued in following out or carrying out a policy within ‘which it 
would fall. Therefore, if the policy was well established, it might have 
been very easy to answer yes or no. If it was indicated that the policy 
would cover it, that is. On the other hand, a complicated problem, 
even though in conformity with the policy, might require much longer 
to reply to or evaluate. 

Mr. Carpenter. General, I believe you are familiar with General 
MacArthur’s remarks that appeared in the New York Times on Sun- 
day, February 1, 1953. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce these excerpts 
into the record. 

Senator Wetker (presiding). It will be so ordered, and will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No, 496” and is as follows :) 


Exnipsit No. 496 
[Source: The New York Times, February 1, 1953] 
Text of MAcARTHUR REMARKS 


Here is the text of the statement by General MacArthur, as released by his 
aides last night: 

“That reported decision of the administration to revoke the order to the 7th 
Fleet requiring it to protect the Red Chinese mainland against combat opera- 
tions by the free Chinese forces on Formosa will correct one of the strangest 
anomalies known to military history. This order, issued in June 1950, proved to 
be a fundamental error which has contaminated the entire far eastern situation, 

“Its restriction upon the activity of the free Chinese forces gave public notice 
that the Chinese Reds were to enjoy unprecedented sanctuary in the struggle for 
Asia between the forces of communism and those of the free world. It was 
undoubtedly this decision, with its implications, which emboldened the Chinese 
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Communist forces to intervene in increasing strength in Indochina, in Korea, 
in Tibet, and along the entire periphery of their aggressive advance in Asia. 


IMMUNIILY HELD FACTOR 


“Actually it was this protection which permitted the transfer of the very 
Communist armies assigned to the coastal defense of central China for the 
attack upon our forces in Korea. Indeed, the concept of such sanctuary im- 
munity unquestionably predominantly influenced Red China to enter the Korean 
conflict after the North Korean armies had been destroyed. For, in the absence 
of assurance that his bases of attack and lines of supply to his rear would be 
safe, no military commander lacking both naval force and air cover would have 
committed large forces across the Yalu River. 

“As a matter of historical record, when he did so, I immediately ordered the 
destruction by air bombardment of the bridges across the Yalu which would 
have imperiled his entire force. Within a matter of hours my order was 
countermanded and these bridges, augmented and increased, have since borne 
millions of marching feet and hundreds of thousands of tons of supplies and 
munitions to sustain the enemy’s operations against our hard-pressed forces, 
It has been stated that the purpose of the order to the 7th Fleet was to 
prevent the spread of the war, but the result has been just the opposite. 

“It laid the basis for altering the localized character of the Korean conflict 
and set the stage for further involvements just as appeasement and indecisiveness 
have always done. The modification of the 7th Fleet’s orders should be 
supported by all loyal Americans irrespective of party. It certainly is time for 
this change.” 

General Aumonp. I think I have commented on that, have I not? 
I just said my comment on that was, after reading this, I accompanied 
General MacArthur to Formosa on the 25th of July, a month after 
this order of June 1950. I saw the consternation that was on the 
Generalissimo’s face, and all of his associates. 

I wholly agree with General MacArthur’s statement that this neu- 
tralization of Formosa was a clear signal to the Reds to move north, 
which they did. I have no way of knowing whether it was pre- 
meditated or not. 

Mr. Carrenter. At this time I would like to introduce into the 
record excerpts from an article in the U. S. News & World Report 
entitled “Bradley Defends World Policy of the United States,” dated 
March 28, 1952. 

Senator Werxker. It will be so ordered, and introduced into the 
record and made a part of the record at this point in the proceedings. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 497” and is as follows :) 


ExuHinit No. 497 
[Source: U. S. News & World Report, March 28, 1952] 


(Foregoing are excerpts of address by General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Pasadena, Calif., on March 20.) 


BRADLEY DEFENDS WorwLp Poticy or UNITED STATES 


STRATEGY IN KOREA—USE OF AIRPOWER—TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS 
* * a * * cs + 

The top-priority problem on our military docket—the war in Korea—has been 
tough from the very beginning. Despite the military odds against us, no de- 
cision, at the time it was taken, had such complete support from the American 
people as our decision to oppose the outright aggression in Korea. But militarily, 
it has been an uphill fight all the way. 

We have a long and successful history of tackling every problem directly. We 
pitch in, appropriate enough money, build enough equipment or weapons, and 
slug it out for enough rounds to win a decision. We usually start our military 
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operations when we have built up our strength and are ready to launch an 
offensive. 

But in Korea we were in the scrap before we were militarily ready. We 
started with less than an Infantry battalion when the South Koreans had their 
backs to the wall. We opened up on the defensive. 

When we have to fight, we Americans like to fight on a big scale, with plenty 
of elbow room. However, because we did not want to enlarge the war unneces- 
sarily by bombing in Manchuria, we have tried to fight the war in a limited area. 

The decision not to extend the bombing to Manchuria and China was taken 
after long and careful thought. It was felt that the results would not be de- 
cisive; that such bombing might incite hostile bombing behind our lines, or might 
bring on a general war. 

It has given some a feeling of frustration that we have withheld part of our 
airpower. Americans felt like a fighter who doesn’t really have enough room to 
swing. We have withheld what Americans consider our “Sunday punch’—the 
atomic bomb—because strategic bombing to be effective must be aimed at the 
source of supply. And we all know that the main source of Communist supply is 
not in China. 

There is no guaranty that airpower in any of its dimensions would be decisive. 
An air attack by the United Nations on China might possibly trade the small 
deadlock in Korea for larger stalemate in China. 

Even with our war limited to Korea, we proved to the enemy that his aggres- 
sion was not successful. So they offered to sit down and talk truce. 

Truce negotiations have now dragged on for over 8 months. This is not the 
fault of the United Nations or the United States. 

We could have secured an armistice by agreeing to all Communist demands. 
This would have sacrificed all that we had gained, and would have proved that 
the Communists can succeed by aggression. 

The negotiators for the United Nations are working hard to settle the last 
three major points. Of the original problems on the agreed agenda, there 
remains our disagreement with the Communists on the rehabilitation of some of 
their North Korean airfields and the exchange of prisoners of war. In addition, 
there is the recent introduction of the Soviet Union as a possible member of the 
neutral truce inspection team. 

* » * * »” * * 

No summary of the military outlook would be complete without facing the 
inevitable question: If the Soviet Union and her satellites really have the in- 
tention of conquering the free world, why haven’t they attacked before this? 

They have attacked and are attacking every day—by any means they consider 
advantageous. In the cold war, they have taken advantage of our free press, 
free speech, and free economy, They have used our freedoms, and our support of 
freedoms, as modes of attack. Every medium has been used to spread the Com- 
munist line. 

The Communist directors have used the technique of war by satellite in Korea. 
If it is allowed to become a successful method, they may be encouraged to try 
some more of it. 

They have not started an all-out war. Maybe it is because of our atomic stock- 
pile, and our airpower, and because they have watched the rehabilitation of the 
peoples in Western Europe. 

We don’t know what the Soviet imperialists intend to do. But from a military 
viewpoint, I believe that if we continue to work for collective-security arrange- 
ments that help our allies to help themselves, we will continue to deter the 
aggressive designs of the enemy. 

I believe that the actions we have taken so far will continue to have the sup- 
port of the American people. The moves we have made are morally right, 
politically and economically feasible, and spiritually well founded . 

The citizens of the free world have criticized themselves for a lack of positive 
military policy. We have accused ourselves of failing to act, and allowing our- 
selves only to react to the aggressor’s moves. 

The situation is different today. We have positive programs for security. We 


have a sound military policy that has taken the initiative for peace as a deterrent 
to war. 


Mr. Carrenter. General Almond, are you familiar with this article, 
and could you comment on it ? 
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General Atmonp. I read that over. We have to remember that 
this was March 28, 1952, 8 months after I left the Korean front. 
But the significant part of those remarks, as they struck me, was his 
statement, the first paragraph of the excerpt, maintaining that the 
American people were oe behind our decision to oppose the out- 
right aggression in Kore: 

My comment on that is Sif this was so why did our administration 
insist that it was a police action when it could have stated the serious- 
ness of it and mobilized sufficient forces? For one, I don’t wppree iate 
the Korean war, having fought in it, being termed a “fracas,” as was 
done by Genet ‘al ( ‘ollins, then Chief of Staff, United States Army, in 
the Senate hearings in May 1951. It was a great deal more than a 
fracas, as it has been termed by witnesses that have appeared before 
congressional committees who have talked about the “fracas occurring 
in Korea” and the great problem in Europe. 

The problem wasn’t in Europe then, in an actual way. The prob- 
lem was in Korea where we had a quarter of a million men engaged. 
And with the result that we now know of, 142,000 casualties and some 
$20 billion. That didn’t start as a fracas; it didn’t start as a police 
action, from the 29th of June, 4 days after it started when General 
MacArthur saw the condition of that South Korean army. It was 
never a police action to us. That is my comment. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, when you testified before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee of the Senate on Armed Services in April 1953, 
you stated, on page 33: 

I became conscious of what we call the sitdown war about the Ist of May, 
before the Chinese attack on the 16th of May 1951. 

Were our forces north or south of the 38th parallel at that time? 

General Aumonp. Were they ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes. 

General Atmonp. They were south of the 38th parallel, I believe. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, do you have a map? Could you identify 
on the map and go into detail so that we can see it, these various 
locations? ‘That was never well reported in this country, General. I 
believe it needs clarification by one who was there. 

General Atmonp. The Chinese made three distinctly large attacks 
in Korea, in my opinion. The first one was in early Dec ember against 
the Eighth Army and against the X Corps at the Chosin Reservoir in 
1950. That attack—on this other map (see p. 2114, exhibit 498—D) 
eventually resulted in the Eighth Army withdrawing as far south as 
Seoul. 

When this first attack occurred the X Corps was over here [indi- 
eating], from Wonsan and Hamhung and on up toward the Chosin 
Reservoir. The Eighth Army was in this vicinity [indicating]. (See 
p. 2115, exhibit 498-E. ) 

Mr. Carrenter. Would you identify that? 

General Atmonp. This vicinity is south of the crossings of the Yalu 
River at Antung, Sinanju, Sinuiju, and south of Manpojin on the 
Yalu River, where we found so many Commies had crossed unknown 
to our own forces, even unknown to our Air Force reconnaissance. 
But that concentration of some 8 or 10 or more divisions against the X 
Corps initially was done at night very surreptitiously, and the Kighth 
Army was also suddenly confronted with great masses of Chinese 
against the South Koreans on its right flank with a strong attack. 
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That attack resulted in the Eighth Army’s right flank, where the 
South Koreans were, being crushed. It caused a readjustment of 
Kighth Army forces to the extent that they withdrew in the face of 
superhuman odds; you might say, in numbers up to 20-to-1 odds; 
gradually down into the vicinity of Seoul along and south of the 38th 
parallel. That was the first attack. (See p. 2116, exhibit 498—F.) 

The second atack occurred on the 22d of April 1951, and this attack 
was on the front of the I Corps and in the vicinity of Uijongbu and 
some 20 miles north of Seoul. That attack involved about 38 Chinese 
divisions; 24 of these were badly handled, and the Chinese withdrew 
from the 22d of April to about the 80th. (See p. 21 17, exhibit 498-G.) 

On the 8th of May 1951 General Marshall testified before a com- 
mittee of Congress that the Chinese were so badly handled in that 
attack of the 22d that forces of the CCF probably wouldn’t be em- 
ployed again in an important attack for months. 

In exactly 8 days from the time he made that statement the Chinese 

moved, as this map indicates (see p. 2118, exhibit 498-H), five army 
corps across the front, from the front of the I Corps, where I am 
vointing to, to the front of the X Corps, north of Hongchon, where 
| am pointing to now, and which corps I commanded at the time; 
175,000 Chinamen attacked the 2d Infantry Division here north of 
Hangye, with the idea of destroying that division, also about here 
[indicating] (see p. 2119, exhibit 498-1), splitting the ROK Army 
on the right of the 2d Division from here to here | indicating] away 
from the Eighth Army, driving a wedge through there and blocking 
off the Eighth Army from its base at Pusan. 

That attack materialized on the 16th of May. (See p. 2119, exhibit 
498-I.) 

This chart shows the extension from this line [indicating] to this 
position [indicating], that it went to. In that effort the X Corps, 
composed of 3 American divisions and 4 ROK divisons, sustained 
14,000 casualties, 7,000 Americans and about 7,000 ROK’s. 

For 6 days while this battle was going on day and night, after 
the second day, we withdrew each night to a new line and bent with 
the wind or the breeze of the enemy attack. 

If you ever read The Three Bamboos, an intriguing Japanese story, 
that is what the Three Bamboos, three powerful Japanese brothers, did. 
They accepted every situation in the best possible shape, readjusted to 
meet the next situation, and that is what we did. But we also captured 
many prisoners during that battle. 

When my intelligence officer indicated to me that this great force 
of 175,000 men which had turned our flank virtually enveloping the 
X Corps and which was coming down like this [indicating] and strung 
out in this direction [indicating] (see p. 2119, exhibit 498-I), when 
they had consumed most of their rations and a great part of their 
ammunition—well, that is when we struck back at them. vt has always 
been my concept of battle that “if our force is tired the enemy might be 
tired as well.” With that philosophy and the pretty certain knowledge 
that his supplies were running low, if not exhausted, and with General 
Van Fleet's full cooperation and understanding—he being present on 
the battlefield or always nearby—it seemed time to go to a counter- 
offensive. 
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General Van Fleet and myself discussed this at great length. Most 
of the reserves were either in the line or just behind it, including his 
own. 

I asked him to give me the 187th Airborne Regiment, a fine outfit, 
with close to 5,000 men in that regiment, his last resource, including 
the supporting artillery. 

On the 22d we started the attack. We drove across the enemy’s rear 
on an axis of attack from Hongchon to this point called Inje, and in 
the next 2 or 3 days this complete enemy force, down here (see p. 2120, 
exhibit 498-J), reversed itself and started hiking for the rear. They 
lost every piece of transportation that they had in this area. We 
captured groups of pack mules and pack animals which they should 
have been able to get out except that the horses and mules were poor 
and the supplies were exhausted. 

With this result, by the 1st of June we had regained much of this 
territory that we had lost in December and January 1950-51, and some 
more besides. 

About that time, I will say between the 1st of June and the 1st of 
July, when we were readjusting this line, a thing happened to me 
that I have never experienced before. By private conversaton with 
my commander, the Kighth Army commander, General Van Fleet, I 
was told to halt my troops on that line and advance no further and only 
take action in an aggressive way that would either straighten out and 
stabilize that line or protect the lines of my men. In other words, it 
was decided somewhere above General Van Fleet’s head, and where I 
do not know—I complied with the orders—that when we had defeated 
this huge force that General Marshall didn’t think could be employed, 
but it showed that the Chinese not only had 36 divisions over here, 12 
of which could be deployed, and were according to my map (see 
p. 2118, exhibit 498-H), but they had more, and did employ them to 
the extent of 137,000 Chinamen and 37,000 or 38,000 North Koreans 
against this one sector [indicating] (see p. 2119, exhibit 498-1) —that 
when they did that they were using the cream of their army, and when 
we defeated that cream I think we were entitled to capitalize on it. 

In defense of this line I had told my men—I not only told them 
but I landed in a helicopter along their line in every battalion, 11 
battalions across this front, with the X Corps—I told them that they 
would stay in their established positions until somebody in authority 
ordered them to leave, which they did. 

I have no hesitation in the interest of my country in ordering men 
to battle if I think that it is worth while and that something useful, 
as this line which we had built to defend as here shown, will result 
from it. 

I have a great resentment when I find that 7,000 of my own men 
and 7,000 of my allies, the Koreans, including a French battalion and 
a Dutch battalion—with four nations being involved—in finding that 
I am not permitted or I am prevented from obtaining recompense for 
those losses when the mission of any battlefield commander is to win 
in the field and not be denied a victory for his forces. 

Mr. Carrenter. Mr, Chairman, at this time I would like to intro- 
duce the maps that General Almond has used in describing the situ- 
ation as he found it. 

Senator Wetxer. Very well, they and other maps as required will 
be so introduced and made a part of the record. 
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(The maps were marked “Exhibits Nos. 498-A, 498-B, 498-C, 
498-D, 498-E, 498-F, 498-G, 498-H, 498-I, 498-J, 498-K, 498-L, 
498-M,” and appear on pp. 2111-2123, inclusive. ) 

Senator Wetker. When Secretary of State Acheson testified on 
the investigation of the military situation in the Far East, in the 
first week of June 1951, he stated that “area” should be defined as the 
territory of the Republic of South Korea, and the settlement of the 
war as the 38th parallel would constitute victor y: 

When were you informed that the 38th parallel would constitute 
victory ¢ 

General Armonp. I was never informed of that fact or decision. I 
was only informed that my troops, which I considered victorious and 
which were prepared to destroy the enemy—this means the X Corps— 
acting in conjunction with the rest of the Eighth Army, and with the 
help of the Air Force and Navy in Korean areas, that could have been 
easily done; the only knowledge I had of that statement by Mr. 
Acheson is the fact that we were ordered not to advance farther than 
that line as a matter of procedure on the battlefield. 

Senator Werker. According to the records of the 1951 hearings, 
the 38th parallel was first crossed by advancing U. N. forces about the 
middle of October 1950. American casualties up to October 13, 1950, 
were 26,083, of whom 4,036 were dead, 4,336 were missing and the 
rest were wounded. Were you then advised that the military job in 
Korea was accomplished ? 

General Atmonp. I was not, and I have the distinct concept from 
no less than General MacArthur, whose subordinate I was, and oper- 
ating under his instructions—and I believe General Walker had the 
same concept—that we were there, we had just about defeated the 
North Korean Army, and we were going to finish it up and that we 
were going to clear up northern Korea and do what the United Na- 
tions had intended, so they say, to reunite Korea as a free, democratic 
republic as quickly as possible. We were in the process of doing that. 

Senator Weixer. When was the mission changed, General ¢ 

General Atmonp. Never, as far as I know. 

Senator Werixer. And you have already testified that we did not 
defeat the North Koreans? Isthat correct ? 

General Atmonp. That we did. 

Senator Werker. You did? 

General ALMonp. We did defeat the North Koreans. 

Senator Wetxker. But you were not permitted to go ahead and com- 
pletely obliterate them as army men should 

General ALmonp. My move in northeast Korea, when some of my 
troops reached Hyesanjin on the Yalu, what we did prior to that time 
is well illustrated by a map that I also have. (See p. 2121, exhibit 
498-K.) 

I am speaking of the X Corps now because that is what I com- 
manded. 

The area to the left of the pointer was the Eighth Army area. This 
over here in northeastern Korea [indicating] 1s the area for which I 
was responsible. In connection with the defeat of the North Korean 
forces, our forces arrived on the Yalu here at Hyesanjin, on 21 No- 
vember, up here at Chongjin, about this distance, 60 miles from 
Vladivostok. 

In this area south of that line and on down to the 38th parallel, 
as we advanced we established civil government in every town and vil- 
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lage and hamlet. The fact that we established these contacts and gave 
assistance to these people was one of the reasons, I believe, that con- 
fidence in our forces over here and under General Walker was built 
up. Wherever we went we were trying to do something worth while 
for the people who lived there. 

We furnished their medical supplies, clothing, shelter, gasoline and 
oil for their fishing boats, and gasoline for their transportation to 
haul the umber for the mountain people, the people in the moun- 
tains, to exchange with people on the coast, lumber for rice. 

Where we came out of this northeast area from Hungnam (see 
p. 2116, exhibit 498-F) to rejoin the Eighth Army here [indic ating | 
the fact that we brought 100,000 refugees hanging on our LST’s—as a 
matter of fact, one LST had 10,000 people on it, believe it or not. We 
even had a baby born, moving the mother from the ¢ gangplank up to 
the top of the LST. That is how distraught they were. They were 
all kinds of people in all kinds of conditions. But 100,000 refugees 
‘ame out of this area where we had befriended them, and they are now 
on Kojedo and other places in South Korea. I know that. I get let- 
ters from them even to this day. 

Senator Weiker. General, you have stated to the committee that 
we defeated the North Koreans. Did we defeat the Chinese Com- 
munists? 

General Atmonp. Not at all; no, sir. 

Senator Wetker. Do they now occupy more territory than they 
did in November of 1950? 

General Atmonp. Decidedly. When they first attacked the front 
of the Eighth Army they were pretty well up above Pyongyang. 
Now they are pretty well below it. 

Senator Wexxer. I will ask you if it is not a fact that the Com- 
munist Chinese are a greater power today than they were then, 

General Autmonp. I think decidedly so, sir. I think they have 
learned a lot from us in military operations that they will never forget. 
They have a finer army. I wouldn’t hesitate to say that they have a 
fine army. 

Senator We.ker. And now, in concluding this part of my questions, 
T will ask if it is not a fact that in your appearance before the Armed 
Services Subcommittee in April of 1953 you testified, at page 53 of 
those hearings, that you never had any confidence in the truce talks 
because they “simply gave the Chinese Communists time to build up. 
The same judgment applies to a protracted armistice as well, does it 
not? 

General ALmonp. Yes, sir. In my opinion. If anyone has any con- 
fidence in the commitments of the Communists in any direction TI don’t 
know who he is, and I will be glad to have anybody explain his funda- 
mental reasons for ¢ arrying out any commitment at any time any- 
where. 

Senator Wetker. Reverting to late October and November of 1950, 
were you familiar with the special report which General MacArthur 
submitted to the U. N. on November 5, 1950? 

General Atmonp. What did that have reference to? The indication 
of the Chinese entry into the war? Is that what it was? 

Mr. Carpenter. November 5, 1950, a special report of General Mac- 
Arthur to the Security Council of the United Nations, I believe you 
have it, General. 
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At this time I would like to introduce this into the record, Mr. 
Chairman. . 

Senator Wetxer. It may be so introduced and made a part of the 
record. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 499” and is as follows:) 


Exuipit No. 499 


(Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess., to conduct an inquiry into the military situation in the Far 
East and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from his assignments in that area, part 5, August 17, 1951.) 


[From Department of State Bulletin, November 27, 1950] 


SPECIAL REPorRT or GENERAL MACARTHUR TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 
UNITED NATIONS, NOVEMBER 5, 1950 


I herewith submit a special report of the United Nations Command operations 
in Korea which I believe should be brought to the attention of the United Nations. 

The United Nations Forces in Korea are continuing their drive to the north 
and their efforts to destroy further the effectiveness of the enemy as a fighting 
force are proving successful. However, presently in certain areas of Korea, the 
United Nations Forces are meeting a new foe. It is apparent to our fighting 
forces, and our intelligence agencies have confirmed the fact, that the United 
Nations are presently in hostile contact with Chinese Communist military units 
deployed for action against the forces of the United Command. 

Hereafter, in summary form, are confirmed intelligence reports substantiating 
the fact that forces other than Korean are resisting our efforts to carry out the 
resolutions of the United Nations: 

A. August 22: Approximately 50 bursts heavy antiaircraft fire from Man- 
churian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 7,000 feet over Korea in the 
vicinity of the Sui-Ho Reservoir; damage, none; time 1600K; weather 10 miles 
visibility, high broken clouds. 

B. August 24: Approximately 40 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire from Man- 
churian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 feet over Korea in 
the vicinity of Sinuiju; damage, none; time 1500K ; weather, 20 miles visibility. 

C. October 15: Antiaircraft fire from the Manchurian side of Yalu River 
against a flight of 4 F—51’s flying near the Sinuiju airfield on the Korean side of 
the river: damage, 1 aircraft total loss; time, 14451; weather, overcast at 8,000 
feet ; 8 to 10 miles visibility. 

D. October 16: The 370th Regiment of the 124th Division of the Chinese 
Communist 42d Army, consisting of approximately 2,500 troops, crossed the Yalu 
River (Korean border) at Wan Po Jin, and proceeded to the area of Chosen 
and Fusen Dams in North Korea where they came in contact with U. N. forces 
approximately 40 miles north of Hamhung. 

E. October 17: Approximately 15 bursts heavy antiaircraft fire from Man- 
churian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 feet over Korea in 
the vicinity of Sinuiju; damage, none; time 12001; weather, 8 miles visibility, 
low clouds 2,300 feet. 

F. October 20: A Chinese Communist task force known as the 56th unit, con- 
sisting of approximately 5,000 troops, crossed the Yalu River (Norean border) at 
Antung and deployed to positions in Korea south of the Sui-Ho Dam. A captured 
Chinese Communist soldier of this task force states that his group was organized 
out of the regular Chinese Communist 40th Army stationed at Antung, Man- 
churia. 

G. November 1: A flight of F-51’s was attacked early in the afternoon by 6 
to 9 jet aircraft which flew across the Yalu River into Manchuria. No damage 
was done to United States aircraft. A red star was observed on the top of the 
right wing on one of the jet aircraft. 

H. November 1: Antiaircraft fire from the Manchurian side of the Yalu River 
directed against a flight of 13 F-80 aircraft was observed in the vicinity of 
Sinuiju at 1845 hours. This resulted in the total loss of one U. N. aircraft. 

I. October 30: Interrogation of 19 Chinese prisoners of war identified two 
additional regiments of 124 CCF Division, the 371 and the 372 in the vicinity 
of Changjin. 
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J. November 2: Interrogation of prisoners of war indicates the 54 CCF unit 
in Korea. ‘This unit is reported to have same organization as 55 and 56 units, 
but to be drawn from the 112, 113, and 114 divisions of the 88 CC Army. 

K. November 3: Further interrogation of Chinese prisoners of war indicates 
56 CCF unit organized from elements of 118, 119, and 120 CCF Divisions of 
the 40 CCF Army. 

L. November 4: As of this date, a total of 35 CCF prisoners had been taken 
in Korea. 

The continued employment of Chinese Communist forces in Korea and the hos- 
tile attitude assumed by such forces, either inside or outside Korea, are matters 
which it is incumbent upon me to bring at once to the attention of the U. N. 

General Atmonp. I have this comment on it. 

Part of my forces captured some Chinese prisoners, I think about the 
96th of October. We found out that these Chinese had crossed the 
Yalu River on the 16th and made contact with the 23d ROK Regiment, 
a part of my sore ‘e, on the 26th. I interviewed those prisoners and 
reported the identification to GHQ in Tokyo. I flew to the Ist ROK 
Corps operating under my command, the X Corps, and interviewed 
these prisoners. 

The radio that I sent to General MacArthur is a matter of record. 
It is somewhere in the records of the Department of the Army at the 
Pentagon. 

This statement that we refer to, it seems to me, should have alerted 
the United States Government by means of a realistic evaluation that 
a new war was in the making in Korea and that we must defeat this 
hew aggressor. 

I think, instead of alerting us to a new evaluation, it struck terror 
to “the thinking in Washington” at the time. 

Senator Werker. Would you describe to the committee, please, the 
meetings that you attended and the thinking of the top command in 
Tokyo and Korea in the interval between this report and full-seale 
entry of the Chinese Communists ¢ 

General ALMonp. Would you repeat that, please ? 

Senator Werixer. What did you think about it ¢ 

General ALmonp. Between what periods? 

Senator Werker. The time General MacArthur made his report to 
the United Nations. How did your men out there, trying to win a 
victory, think about it? What was the thinking of you who 1 were there 
trying to protect hot only your country but those prec ious American 
boys that you commande d? 

General Atmonp. I think it was that everything possib le should 
be done to assist us who were trying to carry out the mission to which 
we had been assigned. I don’t believe I was, as a cor ps commander, as 
conscious as perhaps General MacArthur’s headquarters was, that we 
weren't receiving that assistance. But I have learned it later, and 
I think very deeply on it now. 

Mr. Carrenter. Does that complete your answer ? 

General AtmMonp. Yes. 

Mr. Carrenrer. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record the statement of the President, President Truman, 
on November 16, 1950, which appeared in the New York Times of No- 
vember 17, 1950. 

General Almond, I believe you have a copy of that. Could you 
comment on that, please ¢ 

May this go into the record ? 


>e " 
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Senator Werker. It is so ordered. 
(The document was marked “Exhibit 500” and is as follows :) 


Exnutsit No. 500 


(Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess., to conduct an inquiry into the military situation in the Far East 
and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
from his assignments in that area, pt. 5, Aug 17, 1951.) 


{From New York ‘Times, November 17, 1950] 
STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT (TRUMAN), NOVEMBER 16, 1950 


The Security Council has before it a resolution concerning the grave situation 
caused by the Chinese Communist intervention in Korea. This resolution, intro- 
duced by the representatives of Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, reaffirms that it is the policy of the United 
Nations to hold the Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate, to protect fully legiti- 
mate Korean and Chinese interests in the frontier zone, and to withdraw the 
United Nations forces from Korea as soon as stability has been restored and a 
unified, independent and democratic government established throughout Korea. 

This resolution further calls upon all states and authorities to withdraw im- 
mediately from Korea all individuals or units which are assisting the North 
Korean forces. I am sure that all members of the Security Council genuinely 
interested in restoring peace in the Far East will not only support this resolution 
but also use their influence to obtain compliance with it. 

United Nations forces now are being attacked from the safety of a privileged 
sanctuary. Planes operating from bases in China cross over into Korea to attack 
United Nations ground and air forces and then flee back across the border. 
Chinese Communist and North Korean Communist forces are being reinforced, 
supplied and equipped from bases behind the safety of the Sino-Korean border. 

The pretext which the Chinese Communist advance for taking offensive action 
against United Nations forces in Korea from behind the protection afforded by 
the Sino-Korean border is their professed belief that these forces intend to carry 
hostilities across the frontier into Chinese territory. 

The resolutions and every other action taken by the United Nations demon- 
strate beyond any doubt that no such intention has ever been entertained. On 
the contrary, it has been repeatedly stated that it is the intention of the United 
Nations to localize the conflict and to withdraw its forces from Korea as soon as 
the situation permits. 

Speaking for the United States Government and people, I can give assurance 
that we support and are acting within the limits of United Nations policy in 
Korea, and that we have never at any time entertained any intention to carry 
hostilities into China 

So far as the United States is concerned, I wish to state unequivocally that 
because of our deep devotion to the cause of world peace and our long-standing 
friendship for the people of China we will take every honorable step to prevent 
any extension of the hostilities in the Far East. 

If the Chinese Communist authorities or people believe otherwise, it can only 
be because they are being deceived by those whose advantage it is to prolong and 
extend hostilities in the Far East against the interests of all Far Eastern people. 

Let it be understood, however, that a desire for peace, in order to be effective, 
must be shared by all concerned. If the Chinese Communists share the desire of 
the United Nations for peace and security in the Far East they will not take upon 
themselves the responsibility for obstructing the objectives of the United Nations 
in Korea. 


General Armonp. My statement on this is, first, that this statement 
reiterates the mission of General MacArthur in Korea, when the 
President said “It is the policy of the U. N. to hold the Chinese fron- 
tier with Korea inviolate.” 


The other quote is “To withdraw our forces from Korea as soon as - 


a unified, independent and democratic government is established 
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This whole statement gives every assurance of fair intentions toward 
the Chinese Reds, without a single warning of the consequences to the 
Chinese if they continue to pursue their invasion, which they did. 

This announcement must have been the strong endorsement of some- 
one in the light of what occurred on November 24, 7 days later, and 
our denial to General MacArthur when he desired to protect his front 
from Chinese knifing attacks by using his Air Force against Red bases 
in Manchuria. 

The line that held, according to General Bradley’s A Soldier’s 
Farewell, was the line on which so many of our men died without 
benefit of our own and immediately available supporting weapons. 
Kear of the moh or of your own armed opponent never saved a conflict 
in battle of my knowledge. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to intro- 
duce into the record, and have made a part of the record, an address 
delivered on November 17, 1950, by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the convention of the Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors Association at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Senator Weixer. It will be so introduced and made a part of the 
record, 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 501” and is as follows :) 


Exutpit No. 501 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 17, 1950. 


ADDRESS BY GENERAL OF THE AnMY OMAR N, BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT 
CHIEFS or STAFF, BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING 
Epirors ASSOCIATION AT THE BiLTMoRE LloTrEL, ATLANTA, GA, 


The military problems of the United States have rarely been as difficult as they 
are today. 

We are participating in active military operations in Korea. We face an 
aggressive power in Europe which might be capable of overrunning the land 
mass of that continent, And in the United States, we are forced to contemplate 
that war, if it comes, may mean the atomic bombing of our cities and homes. 

With our own military forces already committed at many points around the 
globe to the protection of free peoples, and the threats to freedom constantly in- 
creasing, where is the American citizen to turn for a sound solution—and even- 
tually for lasting peace? 

Could we turn to appeasement and acquiescence? In Europe and in Korea, 
the American people have rejected a course of appeasement and acquiescence. 
or we seek the liberty, and the advantages of a free system founded upon the 
dignity and the worth of the individual, as it is stated in the measured phrases of 
the Declaration of Independence. Appeasement would either put an end to the 
freedoms we seek, or it would lead to war 

Could we then contemplate preventive war? No, the American people have 
rejected any idea of preventive war, for we seek peace. The American people 
would like to see order emerge from this chaos, and security arise from this 
present insecurity. We strive for the political and economic rehabilitation of 
those countries already ravaged by attack, Vreventive war is not a means to 
these ends—and does not offer a solution, 

What about a return to isolation? This, too, the American people have rejected. 
For we know that we need other free nations, and they need us. We seek a 
complete freedom of ideas in a world that welcomes hew ideas. We have re- 
jected the course of isolation, for if American citizens withdraw from world 
political decisions, from world commerce, and from world leadership, we would 
see the collapse of the United Nations, a reduction of economic wealth and well- 
being, and eventually a return to chavs and insecurity in the free world of 
today. 
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The only course left open to us is the best one—and the one that gives the 
greatest promise. It more nearly suits Our ideals and fundamental purposes. 

Ve must continue the fight for freedom and against aggression. We must 
seek every means possible to avoid war, and to prolong peace. The doors of 
negotiation must always remain open. 

We must continue to help rebuild the economic, moral, and military strength 
of our friends. Wherever and whenever possible, we must enlarge and improve 
the capabilities for self-help and mutual aid among free nations, 

In this course of action lies our chance for success—and for peace. Unswerv- 
ingly we can uphold the fundamental purposes of the American people which 
have not changed in 175 years. 

Almost two centuries ago, our forefathers mutually pledged, in support of the 
Declaration of Independence, and with a tirm reliance on Divine Providence, 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

What better could we Americans do today? 

Accomplished in the talents of science, we have created the atom bomb, Today, 
we would gladly trade it for a genuine course of righteousness in the world. 

Acknowledged victors in the art of war, we would prefer the bevetits of lasting 
international agreement and tranquillity. Ts , we would trade all military 
power for a century of peace. 

Sut no easy trades are on the open market. We must earn the world righteous- 
ness we seek, aud the peace we so earnestly desire. 

Evidently our labors have just begun 
Unfortunately, the means open to Communist aggression are unlimited, for 








they can try any method. and will sacrifice any civilized advancement to their 
slavery and its wicked ends. 

The meaus open to freemen are limited to the worthy ones—limited to methods 
that the overwhelming majority of civilized men can recognize unmistakably as 
honorable methods to achieve freedom lL peace 

We may ask ourselves honestly: what n Ss are t ec? 

Kirst, we can build a strong and wholesome nation, to act as a pivotal eenier 


for freedom. This calls for preservation of our idea's, and our way of life. It 
calls for protection of every freedom we respect 

We must maintain and enlarge the industry and productivity that we have 
developed. At the same time, wherever it serves freedom’s interest, we must 
share the benefits. 

Next, we must exercise all the means of diplomacy, all the skills of negotiation, 
tu evlurge the opportunities for freedom throughout the world. 

In short, we can and must win the cold wars, as well as the hot ones. So 
he political, economic, religious, and moral strength with 
which to face the threats of international Cominunism, We are on the road to 


long as we create t 


At the same time, we must build the enduring military strength which can 
preserve and protect the United States, and freedom, so that we insure the 
security of this pivotal Nation. This means a rapid ftebuilding and enlargement 
of our own Armed Forces, as well as continued support to the reconstruction of 
the military strength of friendly nations. 

It is the reconstruction of this essential military strength that concerns Ameri- 
lay, next month, and for years to come. None of it is easily done, and 
none of it comes without community and individual sacrifice. 

In broadest outline, the principles of our military security, like the prin- 
ciples of our democracy, have not changed in 175 years. Our military objec- 
tives are three: to create the power to prevent disaster in the event we are 
attacked; to have in hand the immediate capability of quick and strong retalia- 
tion to the attacker: a finally, to have a base upon which to build an over- 
Whelming force with which we can take up the offensive, and overpower the 
aggressor, 

Any provision short of this would invite disaster. 

It is a bruising and shocking fact that when we Americans were committed 
in Korea, we were left without an adequate margin of military strength with 
which to face an enemy at any other specific point. Certainly, we were left 
without the strength to meet a general attack. In the military sense, the free 
world was left without adequate reserves except for the atomic bomb. 

We cannot continue this unnecessary jeopardy to our own security. As a 
first step, we must build the forces—our own, and our allies—in Western Europe, 
as well as in the United States—which can prevent disaster, and afford effec- 
tive retaliation. 


cans t 
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For our share, we need a greater degree of readiness. It calls for more people 
in active military service than at any time in our peacetime history. 

Some people seem to believe that when the Korean war is brought to a sue- 
cessful conclusion, our defenses can once more be partially demobilized. Nothing 
would put us in greater danger. 

So we are going to propose Armed Forces which will solve the threefold mili- 
tary problem as well as we possibly can, The number of combat air groups which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff propose for the remainder of this fiscal year will be 
larger than the Air Forces that exist today. 

Since the Navy is sharing with the United Kingdom, and to some degree France, 
the naval responsibility for the North Atlantic Ocean, its buildup is interna- 
tionally important. For not only American citizens but citizens of the whole 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization are depending on the United States Navy. 
Fortunately, we will be able to program the necessary ships, including an ade- 
quate naval air arm for this task. 

As part of the Navy, we are scheduling two full-strength divisions of Marines 
for the Fleet Marine Force and its naval role. It is unnecessary to point out 
that we are also counting on these two Marine divisions to serve as a supplement 
to the ground army whenever such action is necessary. 

Our defense obviously calls for a larger Army than we have ever had before 
But this week the Joint Chiefs of Staff are face to face with a difficult problem. 
If we establish the number of divisions and separate regimental combat teams 
that we need as a bare minimum, our manpower total for Army, Navy, and Air 
Force comes face to face with manpower shortages. They are not real short- 
ages in the sense that in case of war we could not meet the demands. After all, 
in 1945 we had 89 divisions anda great Air Force and a great Navy. 

But in peacetime, we will have to maintain, for many years to come, large 
forces which may cut into the manpower available for industry and production. 
C@bviously, we must strike a sound balance between these demands. If our re- 
quirements for immediately available forces exceed those we can properly main- 
tuiin on continuous active duty, then maybe we should restudy our entire system 
of reserves so that we can have more trained units immediately available in 
case we are attacked. 

For example, instead of maintaining all National Guard divisions at 100 percent 
officer strength and approximately 50 percent enlisted strength—with many of 
these soldiers serving recruit enlistments—perhaps we should maintain some 
of them at 100 percent officer strength and &5 to SO percent enlisted strength, 
vith every soldier in these divisions having had the benefit of a couple of years 
of active service. If this were the case, then some National Guard divisions 
could be available for combat almost inmmediately. 

Similarly, some of our Reserve units should be brought up to this standard. 
In addition to their officer personnel, their enlisted men should have all had 
at least 2 years’ training, and the units should have annual training periods 
to keep them up to date. 

There was a time when commanders of United States forces could look across 
both oceans and could plan on fielding their first divisions in 6 months to a year. 
That is no longer the case, for the manifest intent of Communist aggression 
as shown in Korea has shortened the readiness time for American forces, 

Somehow we must modify our Reserve and National Guard system—ground, 
air and navy—to meet this new requirement. Llowever, until sueh time that 
units of the civilian components are in this improved state of readiness, the 
American manpower resources May have to be severely taxed to create the active 
forces we need. 

While we are building up our own forces, our friends in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are planning with us, and with our help, an increase in 
the military capabilities of their countries. We are working toward an im- 
provement in command structure and strategie guidance that will enable our 
combined forces to defend the North Atlantic Community, and to retaliate if 
any part of it is attacked, 

Our strategie concept of mutual defense was fashioned a year ago. In the 
spring we settled upon the balanced collective force principle as the most eco- 
nomie and effective means to military strength in the heart of Europe. Last 
month in Washington we were able to sit down at the conference table with 
11 other nations and work out the military commitments and the timetable for 
the creation of these forces which will lead us steadily to an adeyuate defense 
in Western Europe. 
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The key area of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the land mass of 
Western Europe, and its sea approaches, Although the pivotal strength now 
lies in the United States—and it must be protected at all costs—any tide of 
aggression on the European continent must be met and contained. 

In order to improve the military structure for the defense of Europe we have 
been considering an integrated force, a Supreme Headquarters and a Supreme 
Commander to plan and operate the defense of this area in time of peace. 

However, the Defense Ministers in conference were given a most difficult 
problem by the North Atlantie Council. The Council had directed “The Defense 
Committee in the light of the information available at the time of its meeting, 
to make specific recommendations regarding the method by which, from the 
technical point of view, Germany could make its most useful contribution to 
the successful implementation of the plan * * *” All 12 nations had agreed 
that a contribution from Western Germany was essential to the adequate de- 
fense of the enlarged area extending “as far east as possible.” 

For 5 years we have struggled to unify Germany and to help Germans toward 
democracy, to peace, and to permanent freedom. To further such efforts, we 
must grant these people an opportunity to defend themselves in the event that 
the Western Powers are attacked. 

It is unthinkable that Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans should combine 
with other European nations to defend the line of the Elbe, without allowing all 
of those people being defended, including the Germans, to participate in that 
defense, 

On the other hand, the reestablishment of German armed forces is fearsome 
for a Frenchman to anticipate. Three times in the last century France has been 
invaded by the Germans from the north. However, it is just as difficult for a 
Dane, or a Norwegian, or a Belgian, or a family in the Netherlands to contem- 
plate the reestablishment of a German military menace. They, too, have felt the 
bit of the Wehrmacht sword. 

And the world will not quickly forget the British as they staved off the air 
blitz of 1940. 

But these nations now weigh the greater threat advisedly. With the establish- 
ment of adequate safequards—including no German general staff, no German 
war machine—these nations are willing to devise a scheme of defense for Western 
Europe as far east as possible, with the production, resources and manpower of 
Germany being permitted to make an adequate contribution to the mutual 
defense, 

The enlargement of our defensive zone does not bring the Germans into the 
pact completely forgiven and with a free hand. In my mind, it enlarges their 
opportunity to prove the German people are bent upon a continuing course of 
international cooperation with freedom-loving people, in the hope of preventing 
war, in the purpose of deterring aggression, and if necessary, with the capability 
of helping defend their homeland. 

Our international problem is political and military. On the political side we 
must achieve a measure of German participation which is acceptable to the 
German people and their democratic progress. It must be acceptable and 
tolerable to the French people—and the Danes, and the Norwegians, and the 
Belgians, and the Dutch—while the memory of invasion still burns in their minds. 

From a military standpoint, we must establish a defense of Western Europe 
which is militarily sound, and includes the participation of the total resources, 
productivity and manpower of combined free peoples of Western Europe—includ- 
ing the Germans. 

This month the Military Committee is working on a militarily acceptable solu- 
tion. Simultaneously, the Council Deputies of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation are working on a politically acceptable solution to the German participa- 
tion problem. 

Very shortly these two committees will meet and combine their efforts in a 
report to the Defense Committee, which we hope will be acceptable to all 12 
nations, and to the German people. 

I hope that we find a speedy solution to this difficult problem. There is urgency 
in our desire to get on with the establishment of an integrated force for the 
defense of Europe. The Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
convinced that a resurgent Western Europe is one of the great hopes for the 
defense of freedom, and the improvement of our chances for peace. As soon as 
the problem of German participation is solved, then we can proceed with our 
pian for an integrated defense force for Western Europe. 
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If we are able to provide adequate military support for the protection and 
preservation of freedom-loving nations, freemen need not fear communism, We 
have, in the free world and especially in America, the undeniable power of a 
better idea. Our societies hold the individual and his freedom as an end in itself, 
This appeal to mankind is the most contagious and compelling idea in all history. 

Any group of men, or any creed which holds to despotie slavery of one man in 
bondage to another must create a curtain of ignorance between the enslaved and 
the free people. We must try to pierce that curtain with enlightenment and hope. 
Jt is our purpose to provide that ray of hope as frequently and as constantly as 
possible. 

It is our purpose—now, and for the succeeding years—to create the strength 
that will protect the pivotal core of freedom, the United States, and contribute to 
the protection through self-help and mutual aid of all those people who struggle 
with us for the spread of freedom, 

It is within our power—but the time is short. We have set out upon the long, 
hard road. We must steadfastly continue the march toward freedom and peace. 


Mr. Carrenrer. General, I believe you are familiar with the address, 
and you have studied it. Could you give us your comments on the 
statements contained therein ? 

General AuMonp. My first comment is that the purposes enunciated 
in this address are high purposes with which we all agree. The gen- 
eralities are lateinads g. I think, referring to the specific thing I have 
reference to, that was the first part of it where it was sald— 
the only course left open to us is the best one, the one that gives the greater 


promise. It more nearly suits our ideas. We must continue to tight for freedom 
and against aggression— 





and so on. I eeree with that. We must continue to fight it. 

The second is: 

Any provision short of this will invite disaster. It is a bruising and shocking 
fact 
says ( reneral Brad] v— 
that when we Americans were committed to Korea we were left without an ade- 
quate margin of military strength with which to face an enemy at any other 
specific point. Certainly we were left without the strength to meet a general 
attack. In the military sense, the free world was left without adequate reserves 
except for the atom bomb, 

This is a statement which proves to me, at least, that Washington 
operated from fear of the unknown. 

It is true that our ready-to-move units were few, but our reserve 
potential was enormcus. Where were the 8 million men discharged 
from a victorious army only 5 years before? One of the things that 
General MacArthur asked for early in the Korean war was that suffi- 
cient men of our Organized Reserves be called at once to give our units 
in Korea added strength. This was not done because, I believe, we 
were still trying to pan off on the publie a serious military operation 
as a “police action. 

The Navy began mobilizing its reserve ships. Why did not the 
Army do ]i key vise ? 

When General MacArthur saw that the reserves were not foing to 
be called he asked for Marine reinforcements. I have deseribed to 
you how General Shepherd offered these Marines to him, and finally 
we got them. , 

That is the comment I have on that. 

Senator Wevxer. General, may I ask you this question: If you had 
been an enemy weighing the risks of intervention would you not have 
found the insurance that the United States was “caught short and un- 
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prepared and lacking the strength to meet a general attack” definitely 
enticing? Is it customary to make such information available? Was 
such a revelation, preoccupation with European defense, and such a 
detailed account of weakness, well calculated to discourage the Chinese 
Communist intervention ¢ 

General Atmonp. I certainly do think the enemy would be highly 
gratified, and I think it is a much worse offense to make such “disarm- 
ing” statements to the enemy than the offense for which General Mac- 
Arthur was relieved. 

Senator Werxer. Once the Chinese Communists intervened Gen- 
eral MacArthur issued the following special communique on November 
28, 1950, which I would like at this time to have introduced into the 
record, a copy from the New York Times of November 29, 1950. 

General ALmMonp. The 28th, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Carrenter. It is November 28, but it is in the New York Times 
of the 29th. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 502” and is as follows:) 


ExHIpsit No. 502 


(Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee 
op Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, 82d Cong., Ist sess., to conduct an inquiry into the military situation in 
the Far East and the facts surrounding the relief of yt il of The Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in that area, pt. 5, August 17, 1951.) 


[From New York Times, November 29, 1950] 
SPECIAL COMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY GENERAL MACARTHUR 
NOVEMBER 28, 1950 


Enemy reactions developed in the course of our assault operations of the past 
4 days disclose that a major segment of the Chinese continental armed forces in 
army, corps and divisional organization of an aggregate strength of over 200,000 
men is now arvayed against the United Nations forces in North Korea. 

There exists the obvious intent and preparation for support of these forces 
by heavy reinforcements now concentrated within the privileged sanctuary north 
of the international boundary and constantly moving forward. 

Consequently, we face an entirely new war. This has shattered the high hopes 
we entertained that the intervention of the Chinese was only of a token nature 
vr a volunteer and individual basis as publicly announced, and that therefore 
the war in Korea could be brought to a rapid close by our movement to the inter- 
national boundary and the prompt withdrawal thereafter of United Nations 
forces, leaving Korean problems for settlement by the Koreans themselves. 

It now appears to have been the enemy’s intent, in breaking off contact with 
our forces some 2 weeks ago, to secure the time necessary surreptitiously to build 
up for a later surprise assault upon our lines in overwhelming force, taking 
advantage of the freezing of all rivers and roadbeds which would Save materially 
reduced the effectiveness of our air interdiction and permitted a greatly acceler- 
ated forward movement of enemy reinforcements and supplies. This plan has 
been disrupted by our own offensive action, which forced upon the enemy a 
premature engagement. 

General MacArthur later issued this additional paragraph to the communique: 

This situation, repugnant as it may be, poses issues beyond the authority of 
the United Nations Military Councii—issues which must find their solution within 
the councils of the United Nations and chancelleries of the world. 


General Atmonp. Basically, in this he said, “Consequently we face 
an entirely new war. This has shattered the high hopes we enter- 
tained, that the intervention of the Chinese was only a token force 
or volunteer force,” and so on, 
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My comment on that is this statement was the plain truth, which 
should have sobered the approach to the problem stated in the state- 
ment made by the President on the 17th of November. It took only 
10 days to prove that the U. N. attitude must be reex: amined and some 
more #ffective steps than pleading with the enemy must be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Carpenter. General, was a new directive to cover the new war 
received ¢ 

General Aumonp. Was the what, sir? 

Mr. Carrenter. Was a new directive issued at that time to cover 
this new war? 

General AtmMonp. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr, Carrenter. Were you familiar with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
paper of January 12,1951 # 2 

General Atmonp. No, sir; I never heard of it until I read the pro- 

ceedings of the MacArthur inquiry. 

Mr. Carpenvrer. In the President's message tc Congress on Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, he stated that General MacArthur's report to the U. N. on 
November 5 had proof of Chinese participation. ‘The President also 
referred to possible “dreadful consequences” to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, and warned they “must bear the responsibility for those acts.” 

Were any new orders issued to implement this statement ? 

General Atmonp. Not that Iam familiar with. I was pretty much 
concerned with my own command around the Chosin Reservoir on 
December 1. But in reading that statement since I have become aware 
of it I heve this to say: First, the statement “I am today transmitting 
io Congress a request for additional funds.” I say that is 5 months 
too late. I believe if the American people were fully aware of what 
we had done in Korea and were behind it, as General Bradley said, 
then was the time to say “This is going to be a costly effort. Ameri- 

cans, do you desire to support it or not? If you are behind it, support 
it and don’t beat around the bush continually and 5 months later ask 
for funds to sustain it.” 

Up to this time, the time that the President asked for these funds, 
Korean support in arms, tanks, and other equipment, as I understand 
it, had been coming from MDAP stores, then coming off the 
assembly lines. ‘They were intended for our allies—maybe very prop- 
erly. We certainly needed them in Korea. Very properly we should 
have diverted them to Korea, That is where the war was. It was not 
in Iran or Turkey or some other place that these stores were intended 
for. Our men needed what we got, and more in many cases, much 
more, 

In itself, a misuse of our strength to support our democratic allies 
elsewhere is this: This action furthered the President’s scheme, as I 
said, to label Korea as a police action, up to this 5-month delay that 
T am talking about, and not to ask Congress for funds for use in 
Korea, ‘This wild scheme thus exploded in the face of the Washington 
planners 

Many people have testified that even their budgetary planning for 
the next year—it is in all the papers, it is in all the testimony in 
planning that budget they say “When we put in our estimate we will 
say it was not recognized that a war existed in Korea. 
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I think the President and everybody below him ought to measure 
up and shoulder up to the fact that we did have a war there and we 
didn’t have “a fracas.” 

Mr. Carrentrer. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to put in 
the President’s Message to Coneress, December 1, 1950, from House 
Document 726, 8ist Congress, as well as the communique of De- 

, 
cember 0. 

Senator Weikrr. Without objection, it is so ordered as a part of 
the record. 

(The documents were marked as “Exhibits Nos. 503 and 504” and 
are as follows :) 

Exrir No. 503 


(Source: Military Situatien in the Far East, bearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United Siates 
Senate, 82d Congress, Ist session, to conduct an inquiry into the military situation 
in the Far Kast and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army 
Dougias MacArthur from his assignments in that area, part 5, August 17, 1951.) 


[rom House Document No. 726, 81st Congress] 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE TO TNE CONGRESS, DeceMprR 1, 1950 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am today transmitting to the Congress a request for additional funds to 
strengthen our defenses. The gravity of the world situation requires that these 
funds be made available with the utmost speed 

United States troops are now fighting as part of the United Nations command 
in Korea, They are fighting for freedom and against tyranny—for law and order 
and against brutal aggression. The attack of the North Korean Communists on 
their peaceful fellow countrymen in June was in defiance of the United Nations 
and was an attack upon the security of peaceful nations everywhere. Their ac- 
tion, ic unchecked, would have blasted all hope of a just and lasting peace—for 
if open aggression had been unopposed in NKorea, it would have been an invita- 
tion to aggression elsewhere. 

In that crisis, the United Nations acted, and the United States strongly sup- 
ported that action—for the people of this country knew that our cwn freedom 
was as much at stake as the freedom of the Korean people. We knew that the 
issue was nothing less than the survival of freedom everywhere. If freemen did 
not stand together against aggression, there could be no hope for peace. This 
was essentially a moral decision. We did not hesitate, even though we knew 
we would have to operate at the end of lengthy supply lines, and would initially 
be faced with overwhelming odds. 

There were serious reverses at first, but the courage and skill of our men, 
and those of other free nations, working together under brilliant leadership, 
drove the aggressors back, 

It soon became evident that North Koreans alone could not have prepared the 
kind of well-organized, well-armed attack which was launched against the 
Republie of Korea. As Ambassador Austin proved in the Security Council of 
the United Nations, the aggressors were armed with Soviet Russian weapons. 
From the early days of the attack, it became clear that the North Korean forces 
were being supplemented and armed from across the frontier. Men and equip- 
ment were coming out of those dark places which lie behind the Iron Curiain. 

As the United Nations forces continued to defeat the aggressors and continued 
te advance in their mission of liberation, Chinese Communist participation in 
the aggression became more blatant. General MacArthur, as commander of the 
United Nations forces, reported to the United Nations Security Council on No- 
vember 5 the proof of this participation, 

Despite this outside Communist aid, United Nations troops were well on the 
way to success in their mission of restoring peace and independence in Korea 
when the Chinese Communists a few days ago sent their troops into action on 


a large scale on the side of the aggressor. 

The present aggression is thus revealed as a long-caleulated move to defy the 
Tnited Nations and to destroy the Republie of Korea whieh was giving a demon- 
stration to the peoples of Asia of the advantages of life in an independent, na- 
tional, nhon-Communhist state 
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The present attack on the United Nations forces by the Chinese Communists 
is a new act of aggression—equally as naked, deliberate, and unprovoked as 
the earlier aggression of the North Korean Communists. Cutting through the 
fog of Communist propaganda, this fact stands unmistakably clear: The Chi- 
nese Communists, without a shadow of justification, crossed the border of a 
neighboring country and attacked United Nations troops who were on a mission 
to restore peace under the direction of the organization representing mankind's 
best hope for freedom and justice. 

The Chinese Communists have acted presumably with full knowledge of the 
dreadful consequences their action may bring on them. The Chinese people 
have been engaged in fighting within their own country for years, and in the 
process their lands and factories have been laid waste and their young men 
killed. Nothing but further misery can come to the Chinese people from the 
reckless course of aggression into which they have been led by the Communists. 

The United Nations resolutions, the statements of responsible officials in every 
free country, the actions of the United Nations command in Korea, all have 
proved beyond any possible misunderstanding that the United Nations action 
in Korea presented no threat to legitimate Chinese interests. The United States 
especially has a long history of friendship for the Chinese people and support 
for Chinese independence. There is no conceivable justification for the attack of 
the Chinese Communists upon the United Nations forces. 

The only explanation is that these Chinese have been misled or forced into 
their reckless attack—an act which can only bring tragedy to themselves—to 
further the imperialist designs of the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese Communists have acted, and they must bear the 
responsibility for those acts. 





Exuisir No. 504 


(Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
82d Cong., 1st sess., to conduct an inquiry into the military situation in the Far 
East and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from his assignments in that area, pt. 5, August 17, 1951.) 


(From Department of State Bulletin, December 18, 1950] 


THe PrESIDENT’s COMMUNIQUE OF DeceMbBeER 8, 1950, RegarpINc His CONFERENCES 
WITH PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 

Since Prime Minister Attlee arrived in Washington on December 4, six meetings 
between the President and Mr. Attlee have been held. Among those who partici- 
pated as advisers to the President were the Secretary of State Dean Acheson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, the Secretary of Defense Gen. George 
C. Marshall, the Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, the Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley, W. Averell Harriman, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, W. Stuart Symington, and Ambassador-desig- 
nate Walter S. Gifford. Mr. Attlee’s advisers included the British Ambassador, 
Sir Oliver S. Franks, Field Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, Sir Roger Makins, 
and R. H. Scott of the Foreign Office, and Sir Edwin Plowden, Chief of the 
Economie Planning Staff. 

At the conclusion of their conferences, the President and the Prime Minister 
issued the following joint statement : 

“We have reviewed together the outstanding problems facing our two countries 
in international affairs. The objectives of our two nations in foreign policy are 
the same: to maintain world peace and respect for the rights and interests of all 
peoples, to promote strength and confidence among the freedom-loving countries 
of the world, to eliminate the causes of fear, want, and discontent, and to advance 
the democratic way of life. 

“We first reviewed the changed aspect of world affairs arising from the mas- 
sive intervention of Chinese Communists in Korea. We have discussed the 
problems of the Far East and the situation as it now presents itself in Europe. 
We have surveyed the economic problems and the defense programs of our respec- 
tive countries, and particularly the existing and threatened shortages of raw 
materials. We have considered the arrangements for the defense of the Atlantic 
community, and our future course in the United Nations. 
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“The unity of objectives of our two countries underlay all the discussions, 
There is no difference between us as to the nature of the threat which our 
countries face or the basic policies which must be pursued to overcome it. We 
recognize that many of the problems which we have discussed can only be de- 
cided through the procedures of the United Nations or the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

“The peoples of the United States and the United Kingdom will act together 
with resolution and unity to meet the challenge to peace which recent weeks 
have made clear to all 

“The situation in Korea is one of great gravity and far-reaching consequences. 
By the end of October, the forces of the United Nations had all but completed 
the mission set for them by the United Nations ‘to repel the armed attack and 


to restore international peace and security in the area.’ A free and unified 
Korea—the objective which the United Nations has long sought—was well on 
the way to being realized. At that point Chinese Communist forces entered 


Korea in large numbers, and on November 27 launched a large-scale attack on 
the United Nations troops. The United Nations forces have the advantage of 
superior airpower and naval support, but on the ground they are confronted by 
a heavy numerical superiority. 

“The United Nations forces were sent into Korea on the authority and at the 
recommendation of the United Nations. The United Nations has not changed 
the mission which it has entrusted to them and the forces of our two countries 
will continue to discharge their responsibilities. 

“We were in complete agreement that there can be no thonght of appeasement 
or of rewarding aggression, whether in the Far East or elsewhere. Lasting peace 
and the future of the United Nations as an instrument for world peace depend 
upon strong support for resistance against aggression. 

“For our part we are ready, as we have always been, to seek an end to the 
hostilities by means of negotiation. The same principles of international conduct 
should be applied to this situation as are applied, in accordance with our obliga- 
tions under the Charter of the United Nations, to any threat to world peace. 
Every effort must be made to achieve the purposes of the United Nations in 
Korea by peaceful means and to find a solution of the Iorean problem on the 
hasis of a free and independent Korea. We are confident that the great majority 
of the United Nations takes the same view, If the Chinese on their side display 
any evidence of ttitude, we are hopeful that the cause of peace can 
be upheld. If they do not, then it will be for the peoples of the world, acting 
through the United Nations, to decide how the principles of the Charter can best 
be mi: ained. For our part, we declare in advance our firm resolve to uphold 
them : 

“We considered two questions regarding China which are already before the 
United Nations. On the question of the Chinese seat in the United Nations, the 
two Governments differ. The United Kingdom has recognized the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government and considers that its representatives should occupy China’s 
seat in the United Nations. The United States has opposed and continues to 
oppose the seating of the Chinese Communist representatives in the United 
Nations. We have discussed our difference of view on this point and are deter- 
mined to prevent it from interfering with our united effort in support of our 
common objectives. 

“On the question of Formosa, we have noted that both Chinese claimants 
have insisted upon the validity of the Cairo Declaration and have expressed 
reluctance to have the matter considered by the United Nations. We agree that 
the issues should be settled by peaceful means and in such a way as to safeguard 
the interests of the people of Formosa and the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Pacific, and that consideration of this question by the United Nations will 
contribute to these ends.” 

% * * a * te * 














The President stated that it was his hope that world conditions would never 
eall for the use of the atomic bomb. The President told the Prime Minister that 
it was also his desire to keep the Prime Minister at all times informed of devel- 
opments Which might bring about a change in the situation, 

Senator Werkrr. General, did you know, for example, that 9s 
early as October of 1950 the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was writing about the defense of South Korea and telling the world 
that “JXorea is not an area of first-class strategie value.” 
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If, as an enemy commander, you had heard that address with the 
assurances it contains as to what we would regard as local wars, in 
which we would limit our efforts, would it not have affected your 
strategy ¢ 

General Atuonp. If I were the enemy ? 

Senator Wevker. Yes. 

General AtMonp. Yes, sir, it certainly would have affected it. 

Senator Wrerker. As a matter of fact, it would make you quite 
happy, would it not? 

General Atmonp. Very, sir. 

Senator Werker. You could not have lost, in other words? 

General Armonp. Is that the Reader’s Digest ? 

Senator Weiker. Yes. At this time I introduce into the record, 
this Reader’s Digest article of October 1950, 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 505” and is as follows :) 


Exnutpit No. 505 
[Source: 'The Reader’s Digest, October 1950) 
GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY, 
UNITED STATES MILITARY Poticy: 1950 


Our foreign policy and our military policy in 1950 call for the defense of 
Western Europe from the start, not for a liberation of our friends after they 
have been overrun ana their homes occupied. 

Korea is a deeply significant step of United States military policy. The 
American people have made a great decision in Asia, and should know, from the 
military viewpoint, how this decision was reached. 

For months many had contended that we must somewhere draw the line against 
Communist aggression in Asia. However, it was recognized that American 
military capabilities should not be unduly weakened by involvement in areas of 
secondary importance and of negligible strategic value. 

Korea is not an area of first-class strategic value. In an all-out world war it 
would be extremely difficult to hold. But in Korea we were bound by an inter- 
national commitment made at Cairo in 1943 and by the action of the United 
Nations in supervising the setting up of the Republic of South Korea. The Com- 
munist aggression could not be condoned. Any action of the United States would 
be in accordance with the U. N. Charter. And if the defense of South Korea was 
risking all-out war, the choice was not ours, for the Communists had thrown 
down the gauntlet. President Truman’s decision to defend South Korea was 
made upon the unanimous recommendation of his advisers, and with the full 
concurrence of Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense ; the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; and myself and the other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

When th? President made his historic Korean announcement of June 27, he 
also mentionec the Philippines, Formosa, and Indochina. 

The Philippines are strategically essential to us. Together with Japan, while 
we occupy it, and with Okinawa, they constitute our front defense line in the 
Pacific. Additionally, we are bound to the Philippines by a treaty of mutual 
assistanee. We have air and naval bases in the Philippines. We are now 
strengthening our support there. 

Formosa presents itself now in a new aspect. I have always felt that in a 
world war Formosa should not be in unfriendly hands. I have also thought, 
however, that Formosa was not of sufficient strategic value to justify our occupy- 
ing it at the risk of provoking a war. 

Today, because of the Communist temper revealed by the aggression in Korea, 
we think our fleet should patrol the waters between Formosa and Communist 
China, and it does. We feel that Formosa should be neutralized until its status 
is determined by a Japanese peace treaty or by the United Nations. 

In Indochina the French are using a large proportion of their regular troops, 
plus considerable native forces, against the Communists. The French have not 
asked for American troops. We are sending them some military equipment. 
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There are numerous other areas of potential local wars in Asia. Among them 
are Siam, Burma, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. In fact, the whole vast 
semicircle of Asia from the China Sea to tae Mediterranean Sea can be regarded 
as a range of voleanves that can erupt into local wars at any moment if the Com- 


munists so choose, Two principles should guide us in our attitude toward all 
such locals wars: 
1. We will recommend aid only to those peoples who are willing to fight Com- 


munist aggression, 

2. We will refuse absolutely to allow local wars to divert us unduly from our 
central task. They must not be allowed to consume so much of our manpower 
and resources as to destroy our strength and imperil our victory in a world war. 

No enemy is likely to overcome us unless he first possesses Western Europe, 
which is still the strategic pivot of the world. Let us thereupon discuss the 
defense of the United States, which is our primary aim, and then the defense 
of Western Europe, which forwards that aim. 

General Atmonp. My comment on that is, where it says that Korea 
is not an area of first-class strategic value—of course, everybody is 
el) pe d to his own opinion—I say it just so happens that for the brand 

' Communist expansion with which we are confronted, Korea is a 
first class strategic area of value in which to contest such expansion. 
Nowhere in the world could we have found a better area except for the 
individual hard fighting in which to oppose Chinese hordes of men. 
I am talking about the isolation of the area. Nowhere could we have 
found a better area in which to oppose these C hinese, Nowhere could 
we have found a battleground where the base facilities for supply, air 
and naval support are better present than Korea with the areas of 
Japan, the Philippines, and Formosa virtually secure from Chinese 
or Soviet attack, except air attack on Japan from Soviet Asia. ‘There 
are many places closer than Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines, but 
what I say is the areas in which this is so isolated, where they could 
not get to us except on the Korean Peninsula, 

This statement shows that the Washington concept excluded what 
might happen in Asia. 

There is another comment that I have. Today, because the Com- 
munist temper is revealed by the aggression in Korea, we think our 
fleet should patrol the waters between Formosa and Communist China. 
I say General MacArthur's statement, New York Times, February 1, 
1953, on the result of the utilization of Korea, is important. Events 
now past have proven that General MacArthur was right and Gen- 
eral Bradley was wrong. I need add nothing to this series of facts. 
Their noise is deafening to those who listen. The opportunity to 
deal a death blow to expanding communism presented itself in Korea. 
But I don’t believe General Bradley ever could see it. 

He could never see that victory in our grasp in Korea would be the 
one beacon to anticommunism throughout the world. We are exactly 
where we started in 1950, on the 38th parallel. 

Senator Werker. I am not a military man, General, but I woull 
like to ask you this: Asa matter of fact, had you been permitted to win 
the war in Korea, in that event you would have saved Indochina also; 
is that a correct assumption ? 

General Atmonp. I think so, sir; decidedly. I think the failure to 
win has given the Chinese Communists great incentive to proceed 
farther than they ever — to proceed at this time. 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to introduce 
an excerpt from a oe delivered before the National Association of 


Radio and Television Broadcasters, Chicago, Ill., on April 17, 1951, 
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by Omar N. Bradley, General of the Army, entitled “Korea, the Key 
to Success or Failure.” 

Senator WeLKer. It will be so admitted. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 506” and is as follows:) 

Exurnit No. 506 
[Source: Vital Speeches of the Day] 
Our WorLDWIpE StRaTEGY—Korea, THE Key ro Success or FAILure 
By Omar N. Bradley, General of the Army 


(Delivered before the National Association of Radio and Television Broade: 
ers, Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1951) 


st- 


It is hard to realize that our relatively small-scale military operations in Korea 
hold the key to the success or failure of our worldwide strategy. 

In the hands of our United Nations’ soldiers, sailors, and airmen, fighting 
the unwarranted attacks of twice as many North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist aggressors, rests the possibility for peace. Success in Korea may prevent 
a new incident, and may prevent World War III. Failure in Korea will only 
invite another aggression. 

When our forces were in the throes of withdrawal last December, many people 
who saw no point to further struggle, were recommending that we give up the 
fight. Nothing could have been more disastrous for the South Koreans, the 
United States, the United Nations, and the ultimate chances for peace in this 
world. 

As much as I hate war, if we had abandoned Korea under any less circum- 
stances than being driven out, we would have dealt a tragic blow to the hopes 
of freemen everywhere for peace. 

Adding up the military pros and cons of the situation, there is no early end in 
sight to the Korean war under present conditions. As far as we can see now 
there is nothing transitory, nothing temporary about the Communists’ determi- 
ation to drive us out of Korea, and, if possible, to destroy our forces completely. 
We may strive for peace, and a cessation of hostilities, but while so doing we 
must continue to fight. 

POLICY OBJECTIVES 


Foreign policy is the expression of a nation’s instinct for survival. Military 
policy comprises the practices of a people in the organization of their military 
resources for defense. 

There is little immediate danger of this country being overrun; but our way 
of life, our freedom, and our Nation have the best chances for survival by keeping 
peace in the world. 

This is the overriding consideration of our national foreign and military poli- 
cies. Any recommended course of action which would enlarge the present war 
is contrary to our best intrests, and by jeopardizing world peace, ultimately 
would threaten our security. 

In Korea our foreign policy and our military policy are united in three‘ba 
objectives: 

First, to protect and maintain our form of government and our way of life 
against any challenge. On this point we recognize no limitation of expenditures 
or of exertion. 

Second, to seek peace by every means at our command. We will not provoke 
a war against anyone. And we will not wage a so-called preventive war even 
against an archenemy, for this certainly destroys peace. But there is one price 
we will not pay—appeasement. 

Third, to assure peace, not only for ourselves, but for all others. For this 
reason we support the United Nations, realizing that world peace is an integral 
part of American security. 

I would like to emphasize that our military action in Korea is closely related 
to our North Atlantic Treaty efforts in Europe. 

The same guiding principles govern our actions there. We joined in the North 
Atlantic Treaty as a collective defense effort for mutual security. In collective 
action, we multiply our defensive strength. Bound together in a pact, the indi- 
vidual nations gain strength from their close ties, and individually, are more 
secure, 
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Not only are we trying to contain communism, but we hope to deter all forms 
of aggression in order to bring peace to the world. 

Phrough our efforts in connection with the North Atlantic Treaty, and our 
even more positive action in Korea, we have drawn the line—giving unmistakable 
evidence that appeasement of communism is not part of American policy. 

In Korea, Communism went, without warning, one step further than it had 
ever gone before, and for the first time resorted to open and organized armed 
aggression to gain its oppressive end, shedding even its pretense of peaceful in- 
tention. 





TIIREE PEACE FACTORS 


The United Nations had to take some quick, positive action. The decision to 
support the Republic of Korea, first with air and sea power, and then with 
ground forces, was heralded in this country as a sound decision, and given 
wholehearted support. Like every other international political decision from 
time immemorial, there had to be some authority behind it to make it stick, 
and the task of establishing that authority was assigned to the Armed Forces, 

As we proceed wih the assigned military task in Korea, your military advisers 
and planners are keeping these three important factors in mind: 

Because we are intent upon preventing world war III, we are not making 
moves that might lead to an enlargement of the present conflict, whenever it is 
nilitarily practicable; furthermore, because we seek peace and an end of this 
war in Korea, our Government is cautious in every decision that might prolong 
this conflict. I might add that it has been difficult for the men in the field to 
refrain from attacking the airbases in Manchuria. However, Communist air 
intervention has not been a factor in the ground action to date. Neither has 
it been any serious threat to our Air Force. 

And, third, every decision we have recommended has supported United Nations 
unity in the conduct of war. With these principles in mind, we of the United 
Nations are now doing an outstanding military job. 

Conjecture in military affairs is always risky and often unwarranted, but I 
would like to give my personal opinion as to some of the accomplishments of 
the Korean decision that may have escaped public attention. I doubt that even 
those who supported this move at the time realized how much more was being 
gained toward world peace. 

I believe that our positive action in support of the United Nations resolution 
was unexpected by the Kremlin-dominated Communists. I think we scored an 
advantage, and disarranged their plans for Asia. 

I think our positive action in support of the United Nations slowed down the 
plans for world domination, not only in Asia, but in other areas in the world. 

The Communist action in Korea indicated to me that the people in the Kremlin 
are Willing to risk world war III. I believe the United Nations action in Korea 
gave them pause for thought 

I would also estimate that our action in Korea may have prevented, at least 
temporarily, Chinese Communist aggression toward Indochina. It may have 
saved Thailand. It may have preserved Formosa. At least it gained time in 
all of these ; 

There was no doubt in the minds of free men that we had to draw a line 
somewhere. Appeasement would have forfeited our chance to stop communism, 
and encourage them to continue picking off helpless nations one by one. FEven- 
tually the international situation would have become intolerable as the Red- 
dominated areas covered more and more space on the map. 

Today, we are carrying out the military operations to enforce this political 
decision. 

As we carry out these actions, even though it would possibly result for a time 
in a military stalemate, we have already achieved an international victory. 

\s long as we are able to coufine the battles to Korea and continue to destroy 
the Communist aggressors, we are making progress toward our international 
objective of preventing world war IIT. As long as we are keeping Communist 
forces oecupied and off balance and keeping the war confined to Korea, we are 
minimizing their chances for world domination. 

We are going to be faced with some difficult decisions in Korea in the next 
few months 

To solve them, we must realize that Korea is not a brief, acute attack of a 
new disease: it is a symptom of a chronic ailment which must be cured. 

In outlining my thoughts on this matter, I have no intention of entering the 
foreign policy field or even urging a particular policy in the conduct of foreign 








areas 








affairs. Conduct of foreign affairs is a civilian responsibility. But a soldier 
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can often see strategic perils that the layman might overlook. However, it is 
fundamental that our foreign policy must be based upon our military capabilities 
to back it up. 

We cannot take the chance of trying to anticipate immediate Communist inten- 
tions. We can only determine their capabilities, and prepare to meet them. 
Otherwise we would be in a guessing game without a referee. We would be 
playing Russian roulette with a gun at our heads. 


IMPATIENCE NO SOLUTION 


Fundamentally we Americans are apt to become impatient with a situation 
that has no foreseeable conclusion. We all would like to know when the war 
in Korea will be over. 

I wish that I might tell you; my job would be less difficult If I knew. 

If we examine the Communist capabilities in Korea, we find indications that 
the Chinese Communists are building up for another drive. We must prepare 
to meet it. There is no assurance that even when this attack is dispelled that 
the war will be over. 

In the case of Korea, those who despair of an early solution are apt to become 
frustrated and discouraged. There have been recurring and louder whispers in 
favor of forcing a showdown and delivering an ultimatum to those who encourage 
such “local wars” and who continue to obstruct sincere efforts for peaceful 
negotiation, 

Any such direct, unilateral solution to the problem would be militarily in- 
feasible. 

I wonder if these responsible citizens have pondered the conditions of such an 
act, Any ultimatum must state clearly the irreducible minimum of what we 
would regard as satisfactory and it ordinarily, if not always, implies a threat 
to use force if the demands are not met. These dissatisfied and impatient strate- 
gists—and they are not representing the views of responsible Air Force officials— 
suggest the threat of bombardment as part of the ultimatum. 

Our policy is to avoid war, and to promote peace. 

Our best chance for the survival of our way of life, and our freedom is to 
continue cooperation in mutual seeurity efforts, and to continue negotiation in 
this worldwide conflict as long as possible. An ultimatum would either commit 
us to a so-called preventive war, or gain for us only a temporary respite from 
war until the enemy feels that conditions for his victory were more favorable. 

Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war is never an economical or morally 
acceptable solution to a limited conflict. If at all possible, Korea should be 
settled on the present battleground. 


ROLE OF DIPLOMACY 


‘The confinement or extension of the area of combat is in the realm of diplomacy 
and international polities. 

However, the military consideration is an intrinsic part of this problem. Our 
armed force will continue to carry out the tasks assigned to them until condi- 
tions permit a political decision to be reached. 

I have mentioned the complexity of the United Nations problems only to 
encourage us in a steadfast course of patience and preparedness. 

The United Nations forces in Korea have done a magnificent job and have 
exhibited a cooperative spirit that is more effective than anyone could have 
previously imagined. 

The Air Force and the Navy have performed wonders in supporting the 
ground forces in Korea. They have exercised ingenuity and imagination in 
‘arrying out missions that could not have been anticipated. The Marines have 
performed heroically side by side with our soldiers. 

I am especially proud of the United States Army. 

The soldiers entered the war in platoon strength, building up to a force of 
six divisions which have fought through fierce summer heat and bitter winter, 
usually against great odds, and with platoons and companies, battalions, and 
regiments which were for a long time under strength. 

The American people can be very proud of their Armed Forces and of the 
spirit which these men have shown. 

If we here at home can only measure up to their standards of sacrifice and 
devotion—to their achievements in patience and courage—there is every reason 
to believe that the war in Korea can ultimately be concluded on honorable 
terms, contributing to a hoped-for permanent peace in our times. 
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Mr. Carpenter. General, will you comment on this statement? I 
believe you have it. 

General Atmonp. General Bradley, after having said previously 
that Korea was not a first-class strategic area, said on the 17th of 
April, 6 days after he recommended General MacArthur’s relief to 
President Truman: 

It is hard to realize that our relatively small-scale operations in Korea hold 
the key to the success or failure of our worldwide strategy. 

if that doesn’t constitute strategic importance, I don’t know what 
does. He had learned the error of his thoughts in October, and from 
the great strategist, General MacArthur, whom he had agreed should 
be relieved of his command. 

Another comment goes on: 

Furthermore, because we seek peace and an end of this war in Korea, our 
Government is cautions in every decision * * * 

And, third, every decision we have recommended has supported United Nations 
unit in the conduct of war. With these principles in mind, we of the United 
Nations are now doing an outstanding military job. 

Ile said these three factors that I cited in talking about worldwide 
strategy show how far the JCS could go, under General Bradley’s 
guidance, to avoid conclusive victory in the Korean war by force of 
arms. He said we were not making use of the Air Force to attack 
Manchuria. He failed to mention the bridges which, if destroyed, 
would leave a million Chinese Communist forces stranded in Korea. 
He said the U. N. is now doing an outstanding military job when, as 
a matter of fact, on the 17th of April, we were clinging to our lines 
like drowning men to a sinking ratt, awaiting a huge Chinese attack 
that came on the 22d of April, 5 days after he made this statement, 
and it came again on the 16th of May, as I have described on my map, 
1 month later only 8 days after General Marshall had testified that 
“the CCF could not attack in strength for months to come.” 

Either General Bradley did not know the situation, or he was care- 
less in his interpretation of the real facts in order to suit the trepida- 
tions and fears of our American people, who should have been given 
the true picture. ; 

One more comment. The role of diplomacy. When you are in battle 
and war, I say these are just words for public consumption and all of 
these actions at the present cost of more than $20 billions to the Treas- 
ury, and 142,000 American casualties, and we are now just where we 
were then, on the 38th parallel. 

Senator Wetker. You might add the enemy is stronger now than he 
was at that time. You have taught him to fight. Is that a correct 
assumption ? 

General Atmonp. In my opinion; yes, sir. 

Senator Wetker. Could we have won the war in Korea in Novem- 
ber and December of 1950 had reinforcements been sent and had 
authorizations for bombing across the Yalu been granted ? 

General ALmMonp. Well, in my opinion; yes. I don’t know whether 
the reinforcements were available in the degree that we would have 
needed them. I believe, as many of the people that I discussed it with, 
as the situation developed, as more force was brought in by the Chinese, 
we might have had to expend more force, but we had the opportunity 
by the use of all our facilities—air, navy, and ground, with a little 
more ground effort and the intensification of air and navy, especially 
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planes—to destroy the bases which were sustaining this great force, 
and that, in my op'nion, constituted the potentiality to win, but the 
thing that frustrated that was the fear of something that we in the 
Far East did not think was likely to happen, has not happened yet, 
and I do not think it is going to happen until the Soviet decides in his 
own mind that he is ready to accomplish something by force, which 
he is now accomplishing by threat. 

Senator Wexer. I shall never forget the testimony given by that 
great military leader, Gen. Mark Cl: rk, before this same committee a 
few months ago when he testified that he saw with his own eyes the 
buildup of thousands of MIG airplanes across the Yalu River and at 
the same time antiaircraft from the enemy shooting down our boys 
flying, but we were not permitted to do anything. ‘That, to me, as a 
nonmilitary man, seems certainly the answer to the question I pro- 
pounded to you, which comes to a later date, not 1950. Certainly we 
had the military force at that time to have destroyed those thousands 
of MIG planes sitting there in wide open daylight ready as sitting 
ducks, I think he called them. Could we have won the war in 1951 
with, for example, the casualties we subsequently had during the pro- 
tracted armistice negotiations? 

General Armonp. I think so. I have shown on one of these maps 
that we lost 14,000 ROK’s and Americans, Frenchmen, and Dutch- 
men, in defending for 6 days. We had the opportunity with a reason- 
able estimate of casualties to return to the offensive, certainly with a 
few more troops than we had, if the go sign had been given. They 
could have been secured. Our failure to do that at, I would say, a cost 
of 25,000 or 30,000 casualties at the most, has now cost us 52,000 since 
that stabilization took place. We had lost 52,000 casualties from the 
time I left Korea on the 15th of July, after this battle, until the time 
the armistice was negotiated. 

Senator Wetxer. I think you have already testified to this, but do 
you believe an all-out effort to win in Korea would have led to World 
War III as propagandized all over the country ¢ 

General Atmonp. I have no such idea, sir. 

Senator Wetker. Do you believe with me, a nonmilitary man, that 
if Russia wanted to move in Western Europe she could move in 2 weeks 
and take it ? 

General Atmonp. I don’t know the facts on that, Senator. I could 
not answer that, sir. She could move, but whether she could take it 
or not, I haven’t the slightest idea. I don’t believe she could, though. 

Mr. Carrenter. At this time, I would like to introduce into the rec- 
ord, an excerpt from a statement of Gen. Claire Chennault, which was 
sent to Senator Russell on June 20, 1951. 

Senator Werker. It will be so entered as part of the record at this 
time. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 507” and is as follows :) 


Exuisit No. 507 


(Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
82d Cong., Ist sess., to conduct an inquiry into the military situation in the Far 
East and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur from his assignments in that area, pt. 5, August 17, 1951, p. 3348.) 
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STATEMENT OF C. L. CHENNAULT, MAgor GENERAL (RetrRED) UNITED STATES ARMY, 
SENT TO SENATOR RUSSELL ON JUNE 20, 1951 
* * » » * . * 

As a matter of fact, available evidence reveals that Stalin is opposed to open 
warfare as a means for spreading communism. He has indicated on numerous 
occasions that he prefers infiltration and overthrow from within. Stalin is op- 
posed to war because he has learned from experience that it is destructive and 
that the outcome of war is not always certain. He was forced into World War 
II by Hitler’s treacherous attack, and he kept out of the war with Japan until 
he was certain that Japan could not win. He refused to use Russian soldiers 
in Greece though there is no doubt that he wanted a Communist satellite on the 
Mediterranean Sea. All of the evidence indicates that Stalin will refrain from 
open war unless Russian territory is invaded or until the time arrives when he 
is convinced that his retention of power depends upon war. 

Then what are his intentions with regard to the conflict between the United 
Nations and the combined Chinese-Korean Communist forces? Why are there 
repeated reports of an increase in Russian troops, airplanes and submarines in 
eastern Siberia? It is these reports that have frightened us into maintaining 
the present limitations upon our military action against the Chinese Communists 
and which caused the summary removal of General MacArthur. It is curious 
that such precise reports of Russian troop movements and dispositions “leak out” 
from Siberia but the vast buildup of Chinese troops and supplies on the Korean 
border last October was concealed from the American Army in Korea, from 
Tokyo and from Washington. Can it be possible that the Siberian intelligence 
leaks are intentional? Has Washington suddenly opened a pipeline under the 
Siberian Iron Curtain or is it only a blow hole which spouts nothing but that 
which the Russians pump into it? 


Mr, Carpenter. General, would you comment on this statement? 

General Atmonp. My comment on that is most military evaluations 
and certainly most of our own responsible commanders think, and I 
concur, that the Soviet will never start a war until he is ready and at 
a place of his own choosing; that he has no intention of open warfare 
involving Soviet forces, ground, air, or naval, so long as he continues 
to win diplomatic victory by conference and armed conflict by satel- 
lites. 

Mr. Carrenter. Mr. Chairman, at this time, I have a copy of a tele- 
gram sent to certain embassies in regard to hot pursuit, dated Novem- 
ber 13, 1950, and I will ask that it be introduced and made a part 
of the record. 

Senator Wevxer. It will be so introducéd and made a part of the 
record. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 508” and is as follows :) 


Exuisit No. 508 


(Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, 82d Congress, Ist session, to conduct an inquiry into the military situa- 
tion in the Far East and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in that area, pt. 3, June 1-13, 1951, 
p. 1928.) 


TELEGRAM SENT TO CERTAIN EMBASSIES IN REGARD TO Hot PuRsvIt, 
NOVEMBER 13, 1950 


Please discuss with Foreign Minister at earliest possible moment grave problem 
confronting U. N. forces in Korea in use by enemy of Manchuria as privileged 
sanctuary for forces which are in fact attacking U. N. forces in Korea itself. 
See excerpt from Austin’s statement to U. N. Security Council on November 10. 

This problem arises in two respects. First, ground forces can move into Korea 
and supply themselves from bases and lines of communication which are largely 
sheltered by immunity of Manchuria. Secondly, enemy aircraft (nationality not 
always known) operate from Manchurian fields, dash into Korea air space to 
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strike U. N. air and ground forces and then fly to safety behird Manchurian 
border a very few minutes away. 

U. N. commander has strictest orders about violations Manchurian territory in 
addition to orders to use extreme care in operations near the frontier itself to 
insure that hostilities are restricted to Korea. This determination to play accord- 
ing to the rules imposes most serious handicap ia face of an enemy which is will- 
ing not only to break the rules themselves but to exploit proper conduct U. N, 
forces. 

United States Government is determined to do everything possible to localize 
eonflict in Korea. This is illustrated by rigorous instructions to commanders as 
well as by efforts made to adjust accidenta! intrusions into Chinese territory by 
offering compensations for damages, et cetera. It is obvious, however, that the 
abuse of Manchuria by the enemy could easily impose an intolerable burden upon 
U. N. forces operating lawfully and properly on U. N. missions in Korea. 

Therefore United States Government wishes to inform government to which 
you are accredited that it may become necessary at an early date to permit U.N. 
aircraft to defend themselves in the air space over the Yalu River to the extent 
of permitting hot pursuit of attacking enemy aircraft up to 2 or 3 minutes’ 
flying time into Manchuria airspace. 

It is contemplated that U. N. aircraft would limit themselves to repelling ene- 
my aircraft engaged in offensive missions into Korea. 

We believe this would be a minimum reaction to extreme provocation, would 
not itself affect adversely the attitude of the enemy toward Korean operations, 
would serve as a warning, and would add greatly to the morale of U. N. pilots 
who are now prevented from taking minimum defense measures and for whom 
in case of bomber pilots it is impossible under existing conditions to provide 
adequate air cover. 

For your information we are not asking the concurrence of Government be- 
cause we believe the highly limited application of hot-pursuit doctrine in this 
situation would turn upon military necessity and elementary principles of self- 
defense, but we think it important that Government be notified of the problem. 
Please telegraph any reactions NIACT, 

ACHESON, 

(Note.—Hot pursuit approved by Joint Chiefs of Staff, Defense, State, Presi- 
dent. Telegram taken up with six nations only. “Hot pursuit’ not granted.) 

Mr. Carpenter. General Almond, can you comment on this tele- 
gram ? 

General AtMonp. Because certain interests prevailed upon certain 
entities to disagree with our idea of hot pursuit, which 1 think our 
own country was favorable to, I say we confirmed the absurdity of the 
reaction to this statement of our intention, best described in the eyes of 
a commander : 

The absurdity is magnified by our United States acceptance of the 
policy “hot pursuit denied.” 

I don’t agree with it at all. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, if the enemy received information to the 
effect that this proposal approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, De- 
fense, State, and the President, was protested by the six countries to 
which it was addressed and that the proposal was thereupon discarded, 
would it not have constituted pretty definite assurance that the United 
States would not take stronger measures ? 

General ALMonp, Would not take stronger measures ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That is right. 

General ALmonp. I think so. 

Mr. Carpenter. Since this matter of “hot pursuit” was rejected aft- 
er General MacArthur had notified the U. N. that the Chinese Com- 
munists had intervened as identifiable military units, it was a strong 
indication, was it not, that normal military measures to counter such 
intervention would be disallowed ¢ 

General Atmonp, I think so. 
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Senator Wetxer. General, would you care to fight another war un- 
der the same inhibitions, with the same back seat drivers, and with 
the same channels of information open to the enemy as you had to 
fight in Korea ? 

General Atmonp. I will always contribute as much as I am capable 
of as a soldier of this Nation. I would deplore being sent on a mis- 
sion which was foredoomed or developed into foredooming where my 
mission originated to gain a decision and I was in any way hampered. 
We have a philosophy in the Army, and all military services, that 
sums up what I mean: It is bad enough to have to fight the enemy; 
it is terrible to have to fight both the enemy and those that you are 
supposed to have support from. 

Senator Wetker. General, do you believe that the United States 
should recognize Communist China ? 

General Armonp. Decidedly not, sir. 

Senator Werker. Do you care to comment on the U. N. and on 
Soviet membership in the U. N. while aiding Communist China, which 
was declared by the U. N. to be an aggressor ? 

General Atmonp. I have great hopes for the U.N. 

Senator Wetker. So do all of us, but what kind of a U. N.? Will 
you tell us what you mean ¢ 

General Atmonp. I have not seen the materialization of any of 
those hopes. I think the U. N. provides a listening post in the midst 
of our country, which has been utilized to the fullest. I would like to 
see the U. N. hold sessions for the next 2 or 5 years—this is a private 
opinion, and as an American voter now, and retired also, I think I 
can express it—I would like to see the U. N. take up its headquarters 
in Moscow and give our men an oportunity to put their ears to the 
Russian ground as the Russians have put their ears to ours. 

Senator Werxer. In other words, you agree with General Mark 
Clark that the U. N. is now and has been a nest and a haven for spies, 
saboteurs, and people who can come over here and get vital informa- 
tion that might seriously affect the future of our Republic? 

General ALmonp. I have no doubt of it, sir. 

Senator Wetxer. This is a question I wanted to propound to you: 
In the last session of the Congress, the late and great Senator Pat 
McCarran, of Nevada, and Senator Jenner, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, introduced a resolution asking that we sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. I will ask you, General, if you care to 
give us your opinion as to whether or not we should go along and have 
relations with them, or should we sever our relations ? 

General Atmonp. My opinion isn’t worth very much, Senator. 

Senator Wetxer. Yes, it is. It may not be worth a lot to a lot of 
people, but it is worth a lot to the American people who are listening 
and who will read your profound testimony, sir. 

General Atmonp. I think we have done and said so many things to 
counter the Russians to which they pay no attention. I think they 
lave shot down so many planes that we should have resented it as a 
national insult. I think they have subjected us to many indignities 
that no nation should accord another, and I think although there are 
cuflicient grounds to separate our diplomatic relations or to rupture 
them, as a guide if they wanted to do business with us they should be 
reasonable, according to our standards of conduct, and honesty, and 
sense of cooperation in all these matters. I think they disregard with 
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impunity the statements we make. I don’t believe they care, thinking 
that it will amount to nothing, whether we accept even their excuses 
if they choose to give them or not. 

I think it might be a good idea to jolt their complacency and see 
what happens then. I don’t think it could get any worse. 

Senator Wetker. General, I am thinking now of the Russian people, 
the slave laborers, the people who are denied their freedom, not only 
in Russia, but those in the satellite states under the control of Russia. 
Would it not have a tremendous effect upon those people to know that 
we were stopping the coddling and the kissing of Russia and that we 
were cutting off our relations with them, to give them an inspiration, 
a desire, to seek freedom and help, and in the end that they could 
heip us ? 

General Atmonp. I think so, sir. How deep down into the mass of 
those people the information would go, I do not know. I do not know 
how they allow their people to even become informed, but if they 
happened to be informed, I think it would certainly be a salutary 
influence. 

Mr. Carpenter. General, in the light of subsequent developments, 
have you ever wondered why the political decisions that hamstrung 
the prosecution of the Korean war so consistently served the enemy / 

General Atmonp. Yes, I have often wondered why we do the things 
we do. 

Mr. Carrenter. At this time I would like to introduce into the 
record excerpts from a statement made by General MacArthur as 
printed in the U. S. News & World Report of March 28, 1952, and ask 
that it be made a part of the record. 

Senator Wetker: Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 509” and is as follows :) 


ExuHisit No. 509 
[Source: U. 8. News & World Report, March 28, 1952 


(Excerpts from General of the Army Douglas MacArthur's address, joint ses- 
sion of the Mississippi Legislature at Jackson, Miss., on March 22. 


MacArRTHUR ATTACKS WORLD POLiIcY oF UNITED STATES 
THREAT TO ALL ASIA—YALU AS DEFENSE KEY—“BETRAYAL” OF CHINA 


Possibly in Asia, where the record is more fully developed and events them- 
selves have more plainly written the judgment, has the irresponsibility of our 
national policy been most pronounced. There our betrayal of China will ever 
Stand as a black mark upon our escutcheon. But the tragedy of Korea comes 
closer to the hearts of the American people. For there thousands of our beloved 
dead give mute evidence to the tragic failure of American leadership. 

There, in the aftermath of victory in World War II, we first undertook the 
protection of the Korean people and the welding of their segments into a con- 
solidated and free nation. Later, we repudiated that purpose and practically 
invited the aggression which ensued by withdrawing our forces, enunciating the 
policy that the defense and consolidation of Korea was no longer within our 
sphere of political and military interest, and simultaneously withholding the 
arms needed adequately to prepare the South Korean defense force. Yet, still 
later after its southern half had been brought under attack from the north, 
we reassumed its defense and consolidation. 

We defeated the Northern Korean armies. But in the wake of the commit- 
ment of Communist China against us, we again repudiated our purpose to weld 
all of Korea into a free nation and denied our own beleaguered forces the ortho- 
dox military means which offered promise of early victory. We had them fight 
to a stalemated position on the peninsula and left them there to die in a dead- 
locked struggle of position and attrition, while we entered into so-called cease- 
fire negotiations universally interpreted as our suing for peace. 
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These negotiations have been under way for 8 months, the only noticeable 
result being that the enemy has gained time to bring up artillery, air and mechan- 
ical transport and to perfect his antiaircraft defenses and communications, all 
to gain strength where once his weakness was most pronounced. And the high 
and noble purpose which introduced us into the Korean conflict is now no nearer 
fruition than when our Nation was first committed to the task. At that time, 
it was our stated intent to punish the aggressor, but through our strange and 
unprecedented war policies, we have inflicted the punishment, not upon the ag- 
gressor, but upon our own forces and upon the Korean nation. 

We have permitted the enemy with impunity to prepare his blows against us 
from behind arbitrary and unreasonable sanctuary. We have protected him by 
holding inviolate his own soil, his warmaking facilities, and his own nearby 
bases of attack, 

We have protected him by preventing, with our own naval forces, any hostile 
movement against his flank by our faithful ally garrisoned on Formosa. And 
this despite the fact that such a movement would have relieved the pressure 
upon our own Army fighting in Korea and thereby saved countless American 
lives. 

And, while we afforded him this measure of protection and the time and battle 
training to permit him to build and perfect his military strength to challenge 
our mastery of the air, we enforced upon the Korean people the dreadful tragedy 
involved in the exclusive use of their soil as the sole battleground. As a conse- 
quence, death has come to hundreds of thousands of defenseless Korean civilians 
and a nation brought under our sacred protection has been devastated and gutted. 

As long as history is written, the shame of this will be recorded, but its more 
immediate consequences will be found in the loss of the faith of Asia in our 
Nation’s pledged word and the consequent undermining of the foundations to the 
futur’ peace of the world. For our failure to sustain our solemn commitments 
in Korea will probably mean the ultimate loss of all of continental Asia to inter- 
national communism. It might well mean foreclosure upon the chances the 
Chinese may have had to throw off the chains of Red tyranny and oppression. 

It perhaps will even mean the ultimate fulfillment of the Russian dream of 
centuries to secure warm-water outlets to the south as a means of gaining a mili- 
tary posture of global omnipotence, with the hope of ultimate domination over 
the seaborne commerce of the world. Beyond Asia, Africa would then be exposed 
to Communist hordes dominating the Indian Ocean area, and Europe would come 
under a real threat of invasion, 

I repeat here what I said many months ago—the first line of freedom’s defense 
is not the Elbe, not the Rhine, but it is in Korea on the Yalu. Prejudiced and 
willful voices scoffed at this warning, but there is where the Communists elected 
to challenge our spiritual and military strength and there is where we have failed 
adequately to meet that challenge, even though we had the military resource and 
means at our command, 

Our failure has been of the spirit, not of the arms—a bankruptcy of leadership 
in our American tradition. Yet this failure has furnished the Soviet the passkey 
to world conquest. Small wonder that such weakness and vacillation should 
eause us loss of faith and respect abroad. Not since the early days of the 
tepublie has our Nation been so reduced in the universal esteem, Never have we 
as a neople been held in such doubt by others. 


Mr. Carpenter. Could you comment on this statement made by Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

General Atmonp. Yes: I will comment. and I will contribute a two- 
line poem I wrote about it. I say this is a masterful statement of our 
«Eat to obtain by victory on the battlefield what has been unobtain- 

: by any other means and my poetic contribution is: 


“Of all the freedoms which we hold dear 
The one we should cherish is the freedom from fear.” 


Fear of what might happen if we lead from strength is robbing the 
free world of its success in opposing ever-exp: nding communism, 

Senator Wetxer. General, I have one concluding question. 

One of my friends of the press informed me a moment ago that a 
number of our American boys have been sentenced to from 4 years to 
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life imprisonment behind the Iron Curtain of the Communists in Red 
China. I take it that statement would merely add to your testimony 
about the shooting down of the planes. Yet, certain of our diplomatic 
officers, more skilled no doubt than the now acting chairman, con- 
tinually ask for peaceful coexistence with people of that type. Do 
you think that will work ¢ 

General Atmonp. I don’t know anything about coexistence except 
in my own family life. 

Senator Wetxer. You know we have not had very much luck in 
peaceful coexistence since this thing started, do you not ? 

General Atmonp. Maybe I am mistaken, and very probably I am, 
but I do not have any faith in the kind of coexistence you speak of. I 
know what Mr. Churchill says about it, and I know what other people 
say about it, but coexistence with the Soviet philosophy is just hard for 
me to digest. I cannot well conceive of it. 

Senator Wetker. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. General Almond, much criticism has been 
directed toward the separation of the X Corps from the Eighth Army 
in late November 1950. Could you describe the strategy and the rea- 
sons for that separation ? 

General Atmonp. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Carrenter. What would be your reply to this criticism ? 

General Aumonp. My reply to the criticism of separation of the 
X Corps from the Eighth Army is that the people who criticize it do 
not appreciate the very basis of such separation. 

At the time this separation was made—we have to remember that 
for the preceding 3 months, because the capture of Seoul was exactly 
3 months after the North Korean invasion, the 25th of September—the 
railroads had been completely interrupted from Pusan, by our own Air 
Force, the base from which the Eighth Army had to get all of its sup- 

lies. General Walker was confronted with a serious guerrilla prob- 
em back in this area. He left his LX Corps under General Coulter 
back there to clear that up. He moved his I Corps and other troops 
up into this Seoul area. 

Mr. Carpenter. Will you please explain that ? 

General Atmonp. This area [indicating] is the area of Seoul (see 
p. 2122, exhibit 498-L). With General Walker’s operation coming 
up from the south and the Inchon landing coming in from the west, 
there was a merging of these two forces. The problem was to clear up 
North Korea, and North Korea goes from the 38th parallel close to 
Vladivostok here and to the Yalu River over on the other side. Gen- 
eral Walker’s main problem was to attack and crush the remaining 
North Korean force, which was greatly decimated, but there were 
pockets of appreciable resistance. 

The first thing that was thought necessary was to capture Pyong- 
yang, the capital of the North Koreans, but the question of supply 
was a very vital one. General Walker had come all the way from 
Pusan to Seoul, some 300 miles. He had come by “combat parties” and 
“attack groups” and by marching the main forces of his army, and 
truck transportation alone supplied his men. One of the great assets 
of the Inchon-Seoul area was to gain another port at Inchon through 
which our supplies could come. The capacity of a port determines 
what you can do withit. As for the capacity, during the Inchon land- 
ing, of the port of Inchon, we tried to put our Liberty ships in to un- 
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load them. There is a tremendous tide there, which was one of the 
problems in our landing there. Only 4 hours a day can you unload a 
ship. If you don’t get that ship in in 2 hours and get it out in 2 more, 
you will find it lying on its side when the tide goes ; down. Thirty-one 
feet is the range of the tide. So, the greatest capacity that we could 
expect from Inchon was 6,000 tons a day using LST and lighter 

service to do it. 

Six thousand tons was not a beginning for General Walker’s force 
and for the X Corps. The X Corps alone had 80,000 troops. General 
Walker had something close to 200,000 besides the ROK troops. The 
ROK’s had to be fed like anybody else, although they ate a different 
ration. ‘So the question was: Can you get the supplies to this great 
force ? 

Therefore, one of the motivating factors in General MacArthur's 
mind was to take the X Corps, an amphibiously proven force, and not 
some other corps, because the others had not had that experience of 
landing and getting in and out of boats, and so on, to take that corps, 
reload it again, and bring it around here to Wonsan (see p. 2115, 
exhibit 498-E), and put it in opposite to what was the main dlactive 
of General Walker, Pyongyang, move it across here, and assist him 
from the east by a movement westward from Wonsan. 

Mr. Carrenter. Would you identify that on the map? 

General Atmonp. Wonsan is where the X Corps landed. Pyong- 
yang was the objective of General Walker. The X Corps was to 
come in here at Wonsan and join with General Walker when it was 
my understanding, as the commander of this force, that all the troops 
would merge and come under the command of General Walker. 

In the meantime, as this movement pr ogressed, and in fact before 
it culminated, about the 12th or 14th, the ROK’s I Corps, which was 
coming up the coast by marching, did make this much and were in 
control of Wonsan. About that time, General Walker pushed his 
forces north from Seoul and took control of Pyongyang. That made 
the original concept of this movement useless, so General MacArthur 
then, on the 27th of October, I believe, issued a new order in which he 
reoriented the mission of the Eighth Army to drive on to the Yalu and 
the mission of the X Corps, not to come across the Taebek Mountain 
Range here and further complicate the supply situation, but to turn 
and go up in this direction and clear up this area, as I have shown you 
on another map (see p. 2123, exhibit 498-M). 

Mr. Carrenter. Will you identify that? 

General ALMonp. That area extends from the 39th parallel, I believe 
it was, north, east of the Taebek Mountain Range, and all the way up 
to Chongjin, which is 60 miles from Vladivostok. So that was the mis- 
sion of these two forces. Here was the mountain range between us, just 
like the Appalachian chain, except worse, with no roads between them, 
so that was the condition in which we found our troops of the Eighth 
Army and the X Corps when this surreptitious move of the C hinese 
crossing into North Korea occurred. 

It is very well to say what you ought to have done beforehand. It 
is a different matter to re: vdjust yourself when a new element is intro- 
duced in a military situation, especially one, as General MacArthur 
has testified, which was a new element in the war, an element that 
required a new study, a new approach. 
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It has been discussed many times and one of the Senators on the 
investigating committee, when General MacArthur, General Marshall, 
General Bradley, and General Collins testified tried to make the point 
of the fallibility of General MacArthur’s concept by the losses he had 
suffered because he did not join these forces soon enough. He said 
that “it is 300 miles from here to here [indicating] across North 
Korea and it is only 160 miles here across Korea near the 38th par- 
allel.” 

We were not there. We were here. We were trying to go clear up 
north of the 38th parallel when a new element was introduced. There- 
fore, he claimed that because there were losses here in North Korea, 
and there were some losses here, of course, those losses should be 
charged to General MacArthur's lack of judgment. Therefore, if he 
had lack of judgment in this case, then in his recommendations to the 

JCS later, in such latter case his judgment should be questioned, in any 
other case, namely, a blockade and bombing of these supply bases along 
the Yalu River and these enemy air bases. 

I contest that very definitely. 1 have told you why these forces were 
separated like this, and I tell you now that the fact that General Mac- 
Arthur thought this corps would be a threat in this direction from the 
flood of the CCF invasion, even after these forces developed, that 
thought was a sound one, for this reason: When we first met the 
Chinese at the Chosin Reservoir, we met one division on about the 26th 
of October, in the beginning the elements of one regiment. As days 
went on, for the next 10 or 15 days, those divisions grew into 2. 

As soon as the Chinese found a force on their flank, they not only 
sent 2 divisions, but it ended up by their sending 8 more, so that what 
had been a nominal threat to their advance against the Eighth Army 
was now a serious threat to them, so serious ‘that instead of sending 
1 division over here to Hungnam, which our prisoner interrogations 
said was the purpose, they diverted 10 divisions. ‘The CCF main army 
didn’t outflank General Walker. General Walker’s right flank was 
composed of the III Korean Corps. They never came through the gap 
west of the X Corps. They came through the collapsed. Il ROK 
Corps of the Korean Army, the ROK Army. When they struck the 
X Corps, they came frontally and around the X Corps flank. When 
they struck the Eighth Army, they came through this collapsed Eighth 
Army flank where the ROK’s were. They continued on through here, 
but as that penetration widened, then we had to readjust the situation. 

General MacArthur asked me, on the 11th of December, at an air- 
field at Hungnam whether I though we ought to withdraw this force 
here. It is no secret now. I said, “General Mac Arthur, to leave this 
force here would be a great threat to any further aggression of this 
big force unless the augmentation of the Eigthth Army caused by 
the force against them required immediate assistance. If it does, that 
is the primary thing and I think the X Corps should be pulled out and 
pulled around here because there are no troops anywhere else so close 
to assist them.” 

I do not think I made the decision—I just contributed to it—with 
respect to this movement which took place in 14 days from the 10th 
of December to the 24th, in which we moved from here by our own 
choice (see p. 2116, exhibit 498-F ), 

Mr. Carrenter. From where? 
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General Atmonp. From Hungnam, where I am pointing, over 
100,000 of our own troops, and ROK’s, and over 100,000 refugees in a 
number of ships so finely provided by the Navy, and bringing all of 
our own fighting equipment, 325,000 tons of combat equipment, in such 
a manner that, in a week, from the 24th to the Ist of January, New 
Year’s Day 1951, this X Corps force had been moved to Ulsan and 
Pusan and disembarked. It had moved to a place east of Taegue, 
Which is Knanju, an ancient capital of Korea, It then moved its com- 
mand group and a 1 division force to the second most important rail 
center of Korea, Wonju. So this force was withdrawn from its com- 
mitted area in 14 days, when the last elements came out, and it was 
1edeployed in the south and became the defensive force on the east 
central front on the Eighth Army front, and was operating there on 
the 2d of January. It was done because the Eighth Army needed 
more troops in the face of this great threat and there were no troops 
to come from anywhere else. 

On 11 December General MacArthur had said, “How long could you 
stay here in the Hungnam area if we decided to leave you here?” 

I had said, “As long as you desire.” 

Why? Because we had sufficient troops to guard that port. 

We had the entire Navy in the Far East within gun fire of the 
enemy threat. We had a supply line that was only 8 miles long from 
the water. ‘Therefore, we were safe, but we did and ought to have 
contributed to a withdrawing force of the Eighth Army-down here. 
We did do that, but had other troops been available to send in there 
and support General Walker, what could be a happier situation now 
with the Communists down here on the 38th parallel and us with a 
good, strong force sitting there at Hungnam. I think it would have 
been ideal, but we could not take that liberty with a force that needed 
the reinforcement of a force the size of the X Corps, and that is why it 
came about. So I want to disabuse anybody’s mind of the gap the 
Chinese came through and of the illogic of employing the X Corps 
separately from the Eighth Army. It was basically and initially a 
question of supplies, as I have tried to explain. 

It was then modified by the change in the situation in which we 
were picking up the remnants of the North Korean Army north of 
the 38th parallel. 

A new situation later still was introduced which required a new 
estimate. That new estimate was made in some form, I am sure. In 
what form, I am not aware of, but that explains the situation as it 
applied to us there in Korea. 

I gave a lecture to the Army War College, of which I was president, 
6 months after I came back from Korea, and the true situation is a 
matter of record everywhere in the military service that I know about. 

Senator Wetker. Are there any further questions, Counsel ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Mr. Sourwine has a few questions, 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions, the answers 
to which with the questions may take as much as 15 minutes, if you 
can allow the time, to wind up some loose ends in the testimony that 
has already been given. 

Senator Werxer. I should say for the record that Mr. Sourwine 
was the counsel for Senator McCarran who passed away on the 28th 
of September. 

You may proceed, Mr. Sourwine. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. General, do you remember testifying very early in 
your appearance here respecting a state of confusion in the War De- 
partment because of a certain investigation ? 

General ALMonp. Today ¢ 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. 

General ALMonp, I am not clear on what you mean, 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask you if you remember testifying at the outset 
of your testimony here respecting a state of confusion in the Depart- 
ment, meaning the War Department, because of a certain investiga- 
tion ? 

General ALmMonp. You are talking about General MacArthur’s in- 
vestigation ¢ 

Mr. Sourwryr. No, sir. I am just asking you if you remember tes- 
tifying about the War Department being in a state of confusion be- 
cause of a congressional investigation. 

Mr. Carpenter. That was back in 1934, I believe, and 1938, 

General ALmonp. Yes. I thought you were talking about Korea 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember your testimony ? 

General Atmonp. Yes, I remember that. I took part in it. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Yes, sir. How did you know that the Depart- 
ment was in a state of confusion, General ? 

General AtmMonp. I was in the Latin American section. I had two 
research clerks. These women were people who had been in the War 
Department 20 years. They were high type, intelligent, research 
people. I would say their morale, as far as their job was concerned, 
was about 10 miles below sea level, if you could go that far. They 
thought that all the integrity of our Intelligence Service was at 
stake where we had sent a milit: ary attaché, for example. Our repre- 
sentatives gain the confidence of a military man in, we will say, Chile, 
or Brazil, or Argentina, or Uruguay, or Paraguay, or some other place, 
Cuba, Central America, or Panama, Our people in the War Depart- 
ment thought that to throw these files open to just any kind of riffraff 
utilization either for publication or criticism would seriously disturb 
our effectiveness presently and perhaps forever. 

Mr. Sourwine. General, was riffraff seeking the files at that time? 

General Atmonp. Well, 'these research clerks thought so. 

Mr. Sourwine. You spoke e earlier of holding the investigation with- 
in proper limits. What did you mean by that ? ¢ What limits? 

General Atmonp. I think Congress, and I think this committee, has 
certainly a complete right to know what is going on in our country, 
and if I thought that that investigation would be reposed only in this 
committee or the committee that was representative of our peopie, that 
would be all right with me, but if I thought that by giving a confiden- 
tial document, or allowing it to become known to them, and I would 

see it in a book on the 10-cent counter in the near future in order to 
make this fellow some money, I would be seriously concerned about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you believe that the legislative branch has the 
right to subpena documents from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment ? 

General Atmonp. You are asking a question that I am not a legal 
authority on. I just say that I believe that our Congress has an equal 
right with other branches of the Government to know what is good 
for our people, 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you think it makes any difference whether the 
documents sought are Army documents or from some other depart- 
ment ? 

General Atmonp. No, I wouldn’t say so. I don’t think the Army 
has any special privilege. 

Mr. Sourwine. General, while you were personnel officer for Gen- 
eral MacArthur, did you have a free hand subject to General Mac- 
Arthur's orders, or were there any influences or pressures from the 
outside on you in the performance of your duties ? 

General ALMonp. When I was the personnel officer ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

General Atmonp. No, when I was the personnel officer I had many 
occasions to seek personnel and I tried to, but I had short success on 
most of the cases. 

I have spoken of how we did receive replacements in the Eighth 
Army in the middle of 1948, I believe, and those are my chief con- 
cerns. I don’t have : anything i in mind that interfered with my work. 
I was in military operations. I was concerned with personnel, and 
promotions, and pay, and things of that kind, and the morale of our 
troops. I tried to carry on those duties and I didn’t have anybody 
interfering with them to any degree. 

Mr. Sourwine. There was no civilian interference that you recall? 

General Atmonp. No. We had many civilians working with us. 
We had about 3,000 in Tokyo. 

Mr. Sovrwine. General, skipping to another topic, you remember 
you discussed the partisans and you spoke of finding out later that 
the partisans, included some Russians. What did you mean by “find- 
ing out later”? Later than what? 

General Aumonp. My contact with the partisans began in Septem- 
ber and October of 1944. My division intelligence officer , my G-2, 
would come to me directly and say, “Now, if it is all right we will use 
a partisan man to make this reconn: Lissance instead of our own soldier, 
They are dressed like Italians. They speak Italian. They are Italians. 
They are more successful.” At that time, I took a partisan for an 
Italian patriot who was seeking some sort of contentment after his 
experience with Mussolini, and ‘when the war was over and I became 
an area commander in a military occupied area, then I began to realize 
that the people who were directing a lot of these partisan efforts or 
were gaining contro] of them were Soviets. 

Mr. Sourwine. Thank you, General. 

General, were you in Tokyo when certain Japanese Communists 
were liberated from prison and ridden through the streets of Tokyo in 
American automebiles ? 

General AtmMonp. No. I came to Tokyo 9 months after the occupa- 
tion began. 

Mr. Sourwinr. You remember your discussion of the visit of Mal- 
colm MacDonald? 

General ALmonp. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the policy of Great Britain in and prior 
to August 1949, when Mr. MacDonald arrived ? 

General ALmonp. With respect to what? General policy ? 

Mr. Sourwine. With respect to communism, sir, specifically. 
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General Atmonp. I thought that they were as much interested in 
frustrating communistic tendencies in Japan and elsewhere as we 
were, and they may still be, but they just don’t show it. 

Mr. Sourwine. It isa fair statement to say that General MacArthur 
proposed carrying the attack directly against Communist China ? 

General Atmonp. Is it correct? 

Mr. Sourwrne. Yes. 

General ALmonp. No. It is correct to say that General MacArthur 
said we should do everything to eject Communist interference from 
Korea, which we were trying todo. So many people have tried to trip 
him up and trip up other people that he recommended the introduction 
of ground troops into China. It is absurd to observe the efforts of 
those who are always trying to catch somebody off base, but I don’t 
think they have succeeded. 

Mr. Sourwine. He never did, as a matter of fact, recommend carry- 
ing the attack directly against Communist China, did he ? 

General Atmonp. No. He only intended to do that against Com- 
munist China which would prevent their interfering in Korea as 
they were doing. 

Senator WeLker. May I interrupt, Counsel ? 

Asa matter of fact, no military commander, whether it be Bonaparte 
or whether it be any other great leader has ever been successful in a 
land war against the Asiatics, and certainly the Russians are. Am I 
correct on that ? 

General ALmonp. Not even Genghis Khan. 

Senator Werker. That is right. 

General ALmonp. He endured for 150 years, but that is all. 

Senator Weiker. And that commander out of bounds over in the 
hotel in New York would never be so naive as to even suggest such a 
matter. 

General ALMonp. He said the man that conceived that ought to have 
his head examined. I remember that expression. He told me that 
many times. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember the use of the phrase, “the cal- 
culated risk was recognized as being not hazardous, but problemati- 
cal”? 

General ALMonp. What was the risk ? 

Mr. Sourwine. I was going to try to find out what the specific 
calculated risk was that you had in mind. I doubt if the record is 
clear. 

General Atmonp. I think the calculated risk I must have had in 
mind was the calculated risk of doing more than we were doing in 
Korea to win the war and I think the calculation was that based upon 
the knowledge of these people that we had been fighting by a com- 
mander who knew their characteristics and what to expect of them, 
that his judgment that a little more force in certain directions certainly 
was more valuable than somebody sitting back eight or ten thousand 
miles, each one of whom have admitted that they had never been to 
the theater of operations prior to their visits to the Eighth Army or 
the X Corps after the operation began. General MacArthur spent 
more than 25 years in the Far East. He knows more about Asiatic 
tendencies and philosophies than anybody I know. 
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Mr. Sourwine. General, you will recall that counsel asked you 
whether you saw any evidence of a commitment guiding the orders 
that came from Washington, and I believe you said you did not, but 
suggested that those orders indicated possibly a firm policy, which 
would account for the speed with which General MacArthur got back 
ananswer. Do yourecall that colloquy ¢ 

General ALmMonp. Yes, I remember it. 

Mr. Sourwine. I wanted to ask you, if we had a firm policy, 
wouldn’t that mean commitment to that policy ? 

General Atmonp. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And would it not be reasonable to assume that our 
allies at least were advised of what our policy was? 

General Aumonp. I am certain of that. 

Mr. Sourwine. So, actually, that would imply a certain measure of 
commitment, would it not ? 

Gener: 11 ALmonp. Yes, but, as I recall “hot pursuit,” as I recall “hot 
pursuit” in the testimony that has appeared publicly, the Secretary 
of State was directed to contact our allies and get their reaction, and 
Trygve Lie says in his book that the United States being the executive 
agent of the United Nations was not required to have a referendum 
on all these things, although I can see the logic of keeping friendly 
with all of our allies in discussing these problems with them, but cer- 
tainly when you think of the contribution in force, 90 percent Ameri- 
can and Korean, or 95 percent, and 5 percent others, no corporation 
that I know of settles its issues on any basis except a 51 percent stock 
vote. 

Mr. Sourwine. General, you remember the discussion of Korea not 
being strategically important. Do you think that there is a difference 
in that regard whether you look at it from the standpoint of a solely 
defensive war, or whe ther you look at it from the st: undpoint of a war 
in which we might take the offensive? In other words, is it possible 
that the view that Korea has no strategic importance might be argued 
by a man who is considering only de fending against the capture of 
Korea, but might not well be defended by a man who is considering 
Korea as a base for operations in a war which he hopes to win? 

General Atmonp. I don’t know. I can’t answer that question. I 
think Korea is of strategic importance. I think this war has shown 
it. Somebody else, in his view may think it is not important. You 
always write down a number of reasons why you think things, and I 
think if you want to make a point you can usually write down about 
10 things that will support your thesis. Whether somebody else agrees 
with it or not is another matter. 

Mr. Sourwine. General, you said it is terrible to have to fight both 
the enemy and those you—— 

General Atmonp. I said, “being hampered.” You are in a bad fix 
if you have to contend with the enemy and those who are supposed to 
support you. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You said those who you are supposed to have sup- 
port from. I wondered who you had to fight that you were supposed 
to have support from. 

General Atmonp. Not me. I had in mind General MacArthur. 

Mr. Sourwine. The “you” is plural. 

With whom did you and General MacArthur have to contend that 
you were supposed to have support from ? 
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General Atmonp. I believe General MacArthur had that to contend 
with when he asked for the authority for “hot pursuit.” That is an 
example. 

Mr. Sourwine. Any other instances? 

General Atmonp. I don’t know. There are a number, I guess. I 
don’t know what they would be. I just know there was constant cau- 
tion of everything we did. 

For example, everybody became alarmed with this diagram we have 
here, after it had happened, became alarmed at what was going to hap- 
pen to the X Corps. Messages were sent to General MacArthur that 
“You better be careful. You might lose some forces.” 

Senator Werker. Who sent the messages ? 

General Atmonp. I think they came from the Pentagon. I think 
that is General Bradley’s testimony, and I believe General Marshall's 
testimony, and General Collins’ certainly, that they were concerned 
at the time, and some Senator asked General Bra ley, “Would you 
have done it differently ?” 

General Bradley was very magnanimous when he said, “General 
MacArthur was on the grounds. He might have had his own reasons. 
He [Bradley] might have done it differently, | but whether my plan 
would have been better than his, I can’t answer,” so I think he had the 

right solution there. General MacArthur had reasons which I have 
tried to explain, the fact that all these Commies came in, but as far as 
danger to the X Corps or danger to the Eighth Army, when you are 
attacked by a greatly superior force, what ‘do you do? You get the 
heck out of there as soon as possible and re: adjust your lines in accord- 
ance with the new development. You just don’t run away. Nobody 
ran away over there. They readjusted themselves to the new situation. 

Mr. Sourwine. General, how many opportunities did our side have 
to win the war in Korea? 

General Atmonp. I think we had one with additional force. If we 
could have reinforced General Walker and left the X Corps up where 
it was on the flank, that is one. I think we had an opportunity, a very 
definite one, even without General MacArthur’s request to use the naval 
blockade, air action, and possibly a few more troops on the ground, 
whatever was demanded which he thought would win it, but even with- 
out that, I say that in the month of June, had we taken advantage of 
the defeat that I am satisfied involved as many as 50 divisions of the 
Chinese, we had an opportunity then to win it even without General 
MacArthur’s stipulation of blockade. 

Senator Weriker. June of what year, General ? 

General Atmonp. 1951. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your answer is, then, we had two opportunities to 
win the war? 

General ALmonp. I think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. In your opinion, sir, were the same factors respon- 
sible in both instances for the fact that we did not take advantage of 
the opportunity ? ; 

General Atmonp. I don’t know. I couldn’t answer that. I just 
know that in one case, in November and December, when we were badly 
off, had we had reinforcements it would have helped that situation. 
I am not sure that the Chinese weren’t greatly surprised at their suc- 
cess in November and December, and I believe they were so surprised 
they were unable to take advantage of it because when they captured 
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Seoul around the first part of 1951, they had battalions down as far as 
Suwon. When they took Seoul, they had battalions down as far as 
there. The Eighth Army was still in sort of a rocky condition, al- 
though the X Corps had come down and reinforced this Eighth Army. 
They, the Chinese, made no attempt to go farther south at that time, 
but they did later in April and May. 

If they had had : all that success, they should have pushed their efforts 
then as much as we should have pushed them later on in June and 
July 1951. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Werxer. Are there any more questions, Counsel ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Ne more, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Werxer. General Almond, it has been the acting chair- 
man’s great honor to have been here and listened to you and to other 
great military men, including General Van Fleet, Gen. Mark Clark, 
General Stratemeyer, General Wedemeyer, and others. We have 
omitted to say that General Walker gave his life in the defense of his 
country and men. 

On behalf of Chairman Jenner, the chairman of the full committee, 
ever which I am now acting chairman, I want to thank you profound- 
ly, and I know this: that your profound testimony today will have 
an impact on red-blooded Americans all over this land who either have 
given or are ready to give their only sons that this Republic might live. 

It is a great pleasure and an honor to have such a distinguished 
man before us. We expect to continue on with other great military 
leaders c* our forces. I thank you profoundly. You have done some- 
thing, and I hope that by virtue of your testimony, the American 
people will once again arise and have that strength, that great ability, 
and that will to win that you and the other great generals have evi- 
denced before this committee. 

Thank you so profoundly. 

Also, before we close, I would like the record to show that the distin- 
guished general who has favored us today by his testimony lost a son 
and a son-in-law in defense of our country in World War II. 

Thank you again. 

General Atmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It isa pleasure to be here. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair. ) 

(For acceptance of exhibits which appear on the following pages, 
see pp. 2073-2074.) 
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